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SAVINGS BANKS DIVIDENDS. 


Savings Bank. 


128 and 1380 Bowery. 


New York Dec mber 14 h, 1874. 
A Semi-Annual Dividend at the rate of 
ep (6) PER CENT, 
ver annum on f Fi 
o- mn ~ Som o yy ‘and > ae and 


vive (5) PER CENT, 

per annum on all sums exceedin Thousand Dollars, 
Which shall have been d wane er gy a. least three months on 
the first day of ras! mest, be allowad to the depositors 
payable on and after MON AY, he bel —_ 1875, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 

dAMUEL T. BRO Wi, “President. 
G. H. Cococesnaxt, Secretary. 


Citizens’ Savings Bank 
of the City of New York. 


1875-JANUAPY INTEREST. 

The Twenty-ctighth Semt-Annua] Interest, 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. per anvum, on all sums 
which have been 0.1 “eposit for one or more months next 
Previo is to Ja: uary let, will be c:edited and pid on and 
after THURSDAY, January 2ist. 

All interest not called for will remain as principal ani 
draw interest accordingly, end will be entered on the 
py b cks any time when presented afier-the 2ist 

















The ban is 

e at or ery day fur the reception an 

WER miOA. M. to 3 P. ies ead on 

oyD DaYe ed SATURD Vs, fom 104. 7P.M, 
in German, Engl 


Bent, SoBe 58 Bowery, southwest corner 


&. A cane Presiden 
Sxymour A. Bunce, Secretary P: 


Manhattan Savings Institution 


644 ani 646 Broad 





corner 
New York, December 50h tate, » 1874. } 


Forty-Eighth Semi-Annual Dividend, 


VHE TRUSTEES of this INSTITUTION have 
declared the FORTY-SEVENTH Semi-Annual Dividend 
at the rae of SIX PER CEs. ren annum, on all 
— re on deposit dwing the three or six 

onths endi: g January Ist, 1S74 bi « 
thethiod Meakyd het. Oe ter 


All livi'tends not withdrawn will receive interest the 


fame as a deposi!. 
E. J BROWN President. 
EDWakR9 KOWRLE Tre-sorar. 


C. F. Atvorn, Secretary. 


EE 
Eleventh Ward Bank. 
weir EENTH DIVIDEND. 
e re ore 
Send Sle nnn eee olen 
free from tax, payable op and after January Ist, 1878, Po | or: 
CHAS, E. BROWN, Cashier, 
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NEW YORK. SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, 1875. 





NEW YORK BANKERS, 


OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Stre 











NEW YORK BANKERS. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 








Agency of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credits issued for for use in Europe, oa 
Japan, the East and West Indies and South America 
also Carcu'ar Letters of Credit for Travelers, available i in 
‘all parts of the worid. 

Demand and Time Bills of Sabon, payable in — 
an and Cueto, bought and sold at current rates , 

‘able 

a Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
Canada British Columbia and San vanes. Bulls cvi- 
lected, and other 


Greenebaum ‘Brothers & Co, 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebanm & Co. 


Drafts for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, +--+ late AND 
CONTIN 


ENTAL EUROPE 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY RUYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 


HEAD oFFIceE, | Commer of Bie Lane), Thread. 


{Row tt 3159 160 Tort te sham Court Road; 
os. ‘o 
BRANCH i 95 Ludgate H ¢ . 7 
OFFICES. os. 21 1 Ea 1 Road ; 
4 os. ee 7 Lownd’s 1 Terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 


Susscrisev Caritat___.£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Paw-vpe Capitat...---. £600,000 0 0 














Reservep Funp..-..-- £170000 0 6 
Directors 
Joun Jone, Ea. Chairman. 
Hervey V: ‘Kast, De Ma Esq. 
Ayparw Laware, Bey \Waseam @raroom, fey.” 
Rosexrt Liorp, ae Taorp, " 
Wu. McArrtuva, et» \Jauus E. Vawwer, Esq. 
M. P. \Gxonox Youre, Esq. 


Wu. Macwaventay, Esq. 
Manager: 
Avrrep Geonce Kenwepr. 


Seerdary—C. J. Worrn. 


Accounts opened with approved Amert- 
ean and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at euch mo/!erate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
sted consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Bochange 1 menses against ap- 
proved pi or Credits 
opened against first-cl ble in London. 
Mercsnule and Marginal Credits areissued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Wire renamed Credits 


when issued by Clients and every de- 

aeacns ot soneral Banking Business 

The Officers and Cler§s of the Bank are pledged not to 
framsaction gf any of its customers. 





eet 
ies 





Duncan, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


(s8UE 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 


AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINOIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


also| TRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 


EUROPE AND THE PAUCIFIO COAST, 
ACCOUNT: OF COUNTRY BANKS & KANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVOKABLE TERMS. 
KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


WALTER T. HATCd, NATH’L W. T. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange. 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 


Libera! Arrangements mede with Banks and 
Bankers. 
Special Attention paid to Orders for Investment- 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO. 
BAN KERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORK ; 


ANDREWS & 00,, Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND Pv enaeerrcuie EXCHANGE 
Yo? 


UNION BANK OF LONOON. 


Commercial and Trave. lers’ Credits and Franc Ex 
hangeon PARIS. 
Railway and other LOANS negotiated. 


Stocks and 
Bonds Jealt in on Commission. Intevest on depo-its. 


AUG. 3. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTTATION OF 
s 


Railroad Securities 


ee 


























18 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO, 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 





THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
MAKE GABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BKITATW aND 
C[RELAND. 


MORTCAGE CUNDS, 
POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE 


—$20— 


Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpusraiac Exarsiion Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
New York. 

2nd Premium Drawing - - Deo. 7th, 1874. 

8rd Series Drawing - - - - Jan, 4th, 1875. 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium 
as an equivalent for :nterest. 

Capital Premium, $100,000. 

Address, for Bonds and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. ¥., 
Post Office Drawer 29 


























SACRED Music Books 


FOR 1875. 





RIVER OF LIFE. 


Book. H. 8S. Perkins and W. W. 
($1.88.) Full collection of Metrical 


LE ADER. Tunes, Anthems, &c., with Singing 
School Course. H.R. Palmer ani L. O. Emerson. 

THOMAS’S QUARTETS AND 
Anthems. (92.50.) Perfect music of the best 


class, for Quartet Choirs. J. 2B. 
Thomas. 


(35 cts.) A most beau- 
a. Sate Be School 


DANKS’ ANTHEM SERVICES. 


(#2.50.) Anthem music of excellert quality for all the 
services of the kpiscopal Church. H. P. Danks. 


Perkins Anthem Book. 


(31.60.) Kasy Anthems. Very full, good, and alrealy 
popular coliection, W. O. Perkins. 


M h (75 cts.) For Singing 
Song onarc ¢ Schools. Not much 
acred Music, but ans dmirable preparatory course, Wi 
a large quantity of secular music for praciice. #. zB. 

Palmer and L. O. Emerson. 


All books sont, post-paid, for retail price. 








OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Boston, 


CHAS. H. DITSON& CO., 
Til Broadway, N. ¥. 

















2 THE ALBION. 








Scribner’s Monthly, | ABERDEEN | 
“The Great National M e.” Polished Granite Monuments, 


nters upon a new year (its ninth volume) with the ey | in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
vember number, with broader plans and larger enterprise | ship, for any port of America, 
than ever before, and with the ambition it has main | “ 
ed from the first, to demonstrate itself to be the! INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
brightest, the strongest, the most beautiful - ine ree | Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGE, 
way the BEST POPULAR MAGAZINE IN TH | seniptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 
During the year it will pre-ent such marvels of Tastee | } > aA 
tive engraving as no popular magazime has ever been 
able to publish. Its writers will be, as they have been, 
the choice and chosen literary men and women otf | 
erica. Among tbe seeie features of the year will 
be a NFW SERIAL NOVE 





“THE STORY OF SEVENOAKS,” 
by J. G. HOLLAND. A series of papers from various , Paper Patterns 
pens on MADAME GURNEY, 


AMERICAN LIFE and SCENERY,” 


including descriptive papers on American cities, sain en 
in January with a narrative of WESLERN DISCOVERY } 
AND ADVENTURE, by Major Powet1, whose descent | 
of the Colorado is one of the most famous exploits | 
Western travel. This series wiil rivai “ THE GREAT 
SOUTH” papers in the magnificence of its illustrations, 
whilst possessing greater varicty and wider interest. 
Also another illustrated series : 


“A Farmer’s Vacation in Europe,” HEADS 
81x articles recounting the experience of a well- nown | 


989 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, L. L., 
has constantly on hand all the 
latest NEW YORK, LONDON 

’ and PARIS Fasurons. 


@@™ Letters to be addressed _. 
P. O. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 








Harrison’s |=" 
Young Ladies’ Journal! ¥ 








EDUCATION." | 


CRARLIER INSTITUTE. 
108 WEST 59th STREET: 


Central ote Avenue, N. Y. q 
= School, | ngs rtment. Pupils red for 
Business, College, West Point, Anns; ientific 
Schools. Ind ~ oo — for Coliege Ch ay = 


S oad eee ye gymnasium 
for location and ventilation. 


Lessons resumed on Sevtember 14th, 


THE BIBLE; the Corner Stone >f the School. 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square (South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 
Prepares pupils of all ages for Business or Colleze. Re 





American farmer and engmeer (COLONEL WARLNG, opens on 8: ty = 1874. 

of Ogden arm, Newport. R. . ) during a tour through | Can be conned wi ® pine —y on o Be — ast Dook-aeep ——~ from this Institute in 
some of the | fre ted parts of West Europe, in | spot, so eet, and with work #o ingenio’ ves vi . 

ioe Antone Prt ania — st ea oe capene each hair just issuing from the skin, the Mathematics, ana English Branches thoro 











A series of ra of great interest on 

_ " ° o- growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 

French Literature and Paris Life, | tected. “made ‘only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 

by ALBERT RHODES, with Illustrations by French | Factory, » Ho. 1 16 } Bene Street, New Yor 

Artists, will appear durtng the year bores 

“THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND,” 

Or, “THE MODERN ROBINSON CRUSOE,” Joie | 

‘Veann’s latest story, will be continued, with its illustra- | a 

mee A story, by SAXE HOLM, _ | BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
MY TOU RMAT, INE, 7 did. It never fails. The only true and poi Dye. 

3 in November, and will run for three or four | Harmless, reliable, inst No d 

months, There will also be other Novelettes and | no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects o bad dyes, 

Shorter Stories by leading American and Engiish Story | leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or — ld 

Writers. The Magazine will continue to hold its pre- | and properly applied at BATCHRLOR’S Wig Factory, 

eminence in this rezard. The ESSAYS, REVIEWS and | No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 

<a pepe PAPERS will, as keretofore, employ the 

ablest pens in both Europe and America. HOME AND 

BUCILTY, which has grown in favor and in excellence W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 

from the first, will be mado more attractive, useful and 

valuable in its influence on the social life and culture of | immediately curcs Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 

the American people. THE ETCHINGS will be still | Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or y- 


further ‘mproved, and there will be greater variety in 


eon SNRs” MONTHLY, by the verdict of both the W. A. Batchelor’ 8 Alaska Seal Oil 


ee & and the American press, is ‘ The Best of all the) for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 

ies,” 

Hinsratel Library. of more tun 8.000 sate peges| We A. Batehelor’s Dentifrice tring'*sna 

They coutain moré than a Dozen Splendid Serial Stories, | preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing t th. 

nearly One Hundred Shorter Stories, more than a 'Thou- W. a Batchelor’ § New Cosmetique 
” 


sand Sepazsate Articles, Essays, Poems, Editorials and 

Reviews, embelished with nearly Two Thousand Ilustra- 

tions. We have reprinted at great expense the earlier | Black or Brown, for ee the Hair, Whiskers, or 
volumes, and now offer a limited number at reduced rates Monsees without them. Sold at the face 
in connection with subscriptions. No other opportunity , No. 16 Bond 8 “New ork, and by all druggists. 
will probably ever be given to get complete sets of this “for th em. 

unrivaled Monthly, the expense of reprinting in small 
editions being so great as to be prohibitory. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFERS. 














We offer the eight vols., bound in cloth, sent to any 
address inthe Umited States (charges paid), with one 

ear’s subscription, for $20 ; the same (ch arges not paid), 

16. The eight vols., in extra livrary style marble sides 
and marble edges—and a subscription, for #25; or if sent 
(charges not paid), $20. 

The Postage on ail New Subsc:iptions will be Prepaid 


by us. The Subscription Piice of Scribner's Montbly is 
$4a year. Scribner’s Monthly and St. Nicholas, $7. 


SCRIBNER & Co., 
654 Broadway, New York. 





ee 








‘WATERS? CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the most beautiful in 


THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 






SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


“Medal for Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, 1873 


dhe Hienest Onper oF ‘* MepaL” AWaRDED aT 


THE Exposirion. 
c | No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
> caper and Prize. 
° RC A N S,i in  QESRTRELAL 


areamon 
made,and cousins! Pons Y¥orv Herne 
we. reat volume of tone. ripanie . 
WATERS HURCH, or MUSIC HN 


Ss’ New §cal Pi ANOS 


by Letters Patent. 
had gre it power av! a fine singing tone, 2.—Makes a perfect Lock stitce, alike on both sides, 
UA @il mm 


BEST PUANOS MAD In: Tineee Oba tee cg | 02 all kinds of goods 
Pianos ore warranted } for @ Led ES 3.—Runs Lieut, Smoots, Nomeress and Rarip—best 
EXTREMELY LOW forcash or partcash, | #mbination of qualities. 
and balance in _pomeniy o oe 4.—Dvrasie—Runs for Years without Repairs. 
inexchange. AGEN'ES WANTED ti avant | G.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching ix 
County inti U.S. and Canada. A liberat & superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed by the op Length of 


discount () T whers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges 
de, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, , 
HORACE WATE Hs & SON stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
481 Broudway, New York. P. 0. Box $567. threaded without passing thread through holes. 
—--—— 7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
” | Stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Came 
| ow Lever Arms. Has the Aulomatic Drop Feed, which 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our new 
| Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle- 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 
S.—ConsTRvcTION most careful and Finisaxp. It is 
manufactured by the most skillful and experrenced mechan- 
| fea, at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION, 
N. Y¥. New York Office NO. & MADISON SQUARL 
(Kusre’s Dornpise 


MISFIT CARPETS. 
Good Second-EHand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


BLIOH PATIERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, M2 FULTON STREET 
weer Willem and Narean Btreets, NEW YORK. 7 2 


EW Sent home and laid tres of charge. ge} 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 
1.—A New Invention Tuoroventy Testep and secured 






































hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the Ps 


x , Middle or Senior and 
at Bookstores, and at the Institute. 


Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Boarding School for Girls at York, Pa 


A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 11th, 1874. 
Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


Rereaxnces: Bishops STEVENS and HOWE. 
ENGLISH FRENCH ANC GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Address Mas. N. W. DeMUNN. 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT 8ST. SOHN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co. N.Y. 


Tuts LnstiTUTION 18 UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated ix 
the immediate vicinity of the eity of Al 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 











and recreation. very effort will be 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it ocmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in J 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175, 


Music Forzias Lanauaces ayy Drawing rors 
‘ HaROES 
For further information apply to the Mormza Surxnion. 


Convent x Mercy, Gurennusn, 


ER OOUNTY, N.Y. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every | P 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupi penned 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the | roses, 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


Walnut Hill School 
GENEVA. N. Y. 

A first-class Boarpine Scnoot ror Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad. 


Terms $320 per “——— For information 
address THOS. D. REED. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy, 
A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON. 


The course of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Modern 


Langaegr, Elementary, Mathematical 
Eng Studies and Natural Science 
Classes are also formed in Music, Draw- 
ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 


Organised Mili Departmen’ 

Hiding Sebeol with Well- Horses 

‘ymnasium 

Wall re-open on Wednesday, Sept. 16, ’74, 
J, HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 

















SING 6.NG, N.Y. 





cae RR Re 


The grounds are well adapted for health |) 


made by the Sisters, that the children in- | tasers 


INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, WV. WV. 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
airs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 
ND -coccoarsoopszoonszensse $100,395 77 
Premiums ived from 


jums rece! , 
to Dec. 31, 1873, tadiativeeces 736,774 4 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $837 170 17 


This Com mpany has issued no Policies, 
moot on Cargo and Freight for the 








"Foe 
© risks have boen taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 

off as earned during the 


jums marked 
obt| eriod as above: sonccecsesnzenennsetee $745,623 39 
‘aid for ~_—w 
Rebates, 


less Savin; 
during the same ac 8808319 43 
Return iums....$41,410 
THE a HAS adh awe ASSBI8: 
Vash eeeceecccccces ee 
Inited states, and other stocks... .440,895 3 
drawing roteresi344’ 150 00 


“remium Notes and Bills ceceivanle....... 
subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 

estimated at.rce ceccocccccssoecsscesees 





oans on 





$749,993 11 
117 087 04 


59,500 00 
74,648 93 





SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their lega | representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 


~ c of pony B 

CENT. OF 2s CERTIFICATES OF 
rik COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
deemed and paid in cash to the holders thereof. or their 
legal rey February, trom on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
—— of ey from Oa date interest thereon will 
he certi to be produced at the time ot 

pa’ eas and cancelled to the ones redeemed. 
dividend in Scrip of THIM®Y-FIVe PFR 
CEN F. is declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
or the year ai December 3ist, 1873, which may be 
entitled to ite. Certificates for which will be is- 
ued on an = UESDAY, the 7th day of April next. 

__ order of the Board, 


1 RUSTEES: 

JOXIN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 
H.B. CLAFLIN, FRANCIS PAYSON, 
G .D. H. GILLESPIE, JEHIAL READ, 
4.C. RICHARDS, JOHN R WALLER, 
A. 8, BARNES. WILLIAM A. HALL, 
WM.T BLODG THEO. W. MORRIS, 
JOUN A, BARTOW, 8. C. SOUTHMAYD, 

. M. RLE, Hos. B weir 
W. M. RICHARDS, GEORGE A et? 

UTHWICK, FERDINAND A. BOKER 

FRANCIS MORAN, WALTER LEWIS, 
WM. HEGEMA GEORGE. w. SMITH, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, HENRY D. ROLPH 
ADAM BRU JOUN H. CLARK, 


T. CE. 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, . DUNHAM, 
A. AUGUSTUS LOw, HENRY G. De FOREST 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hatz, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WHEL STREET, WV. ¥., 


NEW YORK, Jan 874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF OF THE AFFAIRS 


of the Company on the 3ist ber, 1873, is submit ed 
12 conformity with the pro visions of its Charter: 

her Sist, 1872. $328 3¢7 63 
Premiums received during year 1873....-...!,430,627 33 


Total Promiums..... «+.ccessseesee-$l,7 3,994 96 





Premiums marked off as earned es, 
let 10 December Sis, 1875. 
Pai i daring same period 
Re- we $1,276,815 88 
Return of Premiums........+++ 74,336 02 
as an 


oon Jan- 
+. conor + $1,497,054 


Cash in dankS........ceescecccceceeecsseeee 44,118 O1 
United States, 

Loans on oes = -eccrsesecccccs so 296,444 00 
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{From Punch.) 


The Fine Old Atom-Molecule. 


Atr—“ The Fine Old English Gentlemen.” 





Strange as it may seem, it is, nevertheless, true, that,|creature.” 


until lately, she had been quite unconscious of herown| “Of atruth, she has burst as suddenly into bloom 
asa flower,” observed the goldsmith. 
‘Jane’s attire was simple, but it suited her well.|always promised to be beautiful. 
Generally, a coverchief, or hood, completely concealed|ther, how could it be otherwise ?” 
her profuse yellow tresses, but, at times, a pretty little] ‘ You flatter me, sir,” simpered the widow. “ But 
coif allowed them them to escape, and flow down her|it is quite true that at Jane’s age I was exactly like 


back. A tight-fitting girdle displayed her slim figure} what she is now.” 


deed, if the young damsel had been educated in a con-| father would be amazed if he could behold her now. 
vent, she could scarcely have known less of the world.|I myself never expected she would grew up so fair a 


With so fair a mo- 


to the greatest advantage, and a girdle, with a chain] “I can well believe it, madam,” remarked Shore. 
attached to it, rested on her hips. The long-pointed} ‘‘ No doubt she is light-complexioned, and I have 
shoes that disguised her tiny feet were almost hidden|always been rather dark,” said Dame Milverton ; “ but 
by a dark blue gown, and their sharp extremities|the features are similar.” 


“ But she 








(To be sung at all gatherings of advanced Sciolists and “* Scientists.””) 


pate, ; 
Of a fine old Atom-Molecule of pre-historic date, throat 


In size infinitesimal, in potencies though great, 
And self-formed for developing at a prodigious rate— 
Like a fine old Atom-Molecale, _ 
Of the young World's proto-prime ! 


In it slept all the forces in our cosmos that run rife, 





ar ind d, and co-operant in strife, 
To this small cell committed, the Worl! lived with bis Wife— 
In this fine old Atom-Molecule, 
Of the young World's proto-prime ! 


commendation. 


In this autoplastic archet) pe of Protean prefeinflay 


obey, Milve . 
To the Parrots who but prattle, and the Asses who but bray— Milverton 


So fall was this Atom-Molecule, 
Ot the young World’s proto-prime ! 


All brute-life, from Lamb to Lion, from the Serpent to the 


love, 
All instincts that draw downwards, all desires that upwards 


Whine aan, a “happy family,” check-by-jowl and hand-in of middle height, well-proportioned, and strongly|the widow, who had now recovered herself, “ that you 
glove, : built; but his person was completely hidden by his}deserve a direct answer. To me your offer is very 
In this fine old Atom-Volecule, ample gown. From his girdle hung a red leather|agreeable. What it may be to my daughter I cannot say, 

Of the young World's proto-prime ! ouch. Sword, dagger, or weapon of any kind, would|but we will soon ascertain.” 
in it Order grew from Chaos, Light ont of Darkness shined, nave been unsuitable to his peaceful vocation. “It is everything in my favor that I have your support 


Design sprang up by Accident, | aw’s Rules from Hazard blind,| Alban Shore made no change in his sober attire when |madam,” said Shore, joyfully. 
he presented himself one day to Dame Milverton,} ‘ Not everything,” she replied. “ I will do my best 
Mind with the design of proposing for the hand of her fair|to further your suit, but I cannot force Jane’s inclina- 


The Soul-less Soul evolving—against, not after, kind — 
As the Life-less Life developed, aud the Mind-less ripened 


In this fine old Atom-Molecule, daughter. 
Of the young World's proto-prime ! 
draw 


W; 
And bend the knee to Protoplast in philosophic awe— 


which she perceived he labored. 
OE ee, “I know you very well by sight, good Master] Shore’s heart sank within him. Another minute 
Shore,” she said; “and, indeed, it is strange, . seeing|would decide his fate. 
we are such near neighbors, that we are not better ac-| An inner door opened, and Jane rushed into the room, 


THE G OLDSMITH’S WIFE Reta seam heap lsc aaa of you in future. |with a letter in her hand, laughing very cate 


Alban bowed, and the widow went on: 

“‘ My ever-lamented husband, John Milverton, was 
one of your worthy father’s customers. Several orna-|/HOW TWELVE YOUNG BACHELORS FELL IN LOVE WITH 
ments, which I still wear on oecasions, were purchased JANE, AND ENTREATED HER TO MAKE CHOICE OF 
at Gethelmar Shore’s shop in Lombard Street. Among ONE OF THEM. 
other matters there was this rmg. I pray you look at} How beautiful she looked ! Her fair cheek flushed, 
it, good Master Shore ;” holding up a very pretty}her blue eyes shining with unwonted lustre, and all 
HOW JANE MILVERTON, THE MERCER’S DAUGHTER OF | finger, on which the riug was placed. “ Ywu will ob-|the pearls in her lovely mouth displayed. What a 

CHEAPSIDE, WAS ACCOUNTED THE FAIREST DAMSEL | Serve that a posy is written outside it,— 


And our-Lord be the Atom-Molecule, 
Of the young World’s proto-prime ! 





AN HISTORICAL TALE. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth; 
BOOK I.—ALBAN SHORE. 


CHAPTER IL 


IN LONDON. 
When Edward the Fourth was King, there were 


erstwhile a mercer in Cheapside. 


she walked forth with her mother, she was beset by a/|seen it 2” 


host of admirers, who vied with each other in en-| “Often, madam,”he replied; “and avery handsome|' his life,’ ‘ his joy,’ * his darling,’ and twenty other 


deavors to win a smile from, her. monument it is.” 


Their efforts were in vain. Brought up bya very| “It cost me three hundred crowns, Master Shore—|2¢cept him. Well, let him ! There will be one cox- 
careful mother, and being naturally modest and dis-|every penny. But the money was well bestowed. Do comb the less in Cheapside—ha ! ha! 
you recollect my husbind, worthy:sir ?” 

“Perfectly, madame. 


creet, Jane took little notice of them. However, the 
report of her beauty spread far and wide, and caused 


City to look at her, 


tures had a most charming expression. 
To be more precise, we may say that her figure was 





while the pearls disclosed when her coral lips wereto attend to.” 
parted, rendered her smile restless. 
Sach was Jane Milverton at seventeen, 
As we have just intimated, she had been most care-! your daughter.” 


could only just be seen peeping forth. Beyond the] “ Precisely similiar,” observed the goldsmith, with a 


girdle and magnificent gold chain, she wore no sort of|smile, “ except that your nose is inclined to be aquiline, 
We'll sing you a grand new song, evolved froma ‘cute young| ornament—not even a collar 


Among Jane’s innumerable admirers was a rich|must come to the point. I dare say you can guess my 
oldsmith, of Lombard Street, named Alban Shore.|errand ?” 
eeply smitten by her charms, he resolved to make| “I have some idea of it, sir,” she replied, casting 
her his wife. He knew he had many rivals, but as the}down her eyes. 
coy damel had not shown a preference for any one, he] “I have serious thoughts of taking a wife, madam. 
To stir Creation’s giants or its microscopic life; ae himself he should succeed. He could give| Your daughter’s charms have produced a great impres- 
is bride a handsome dowry, and that was a great re-|sion upon me.” 
Moreover, he bore a most honorable} “ My daughter’s charms !” exclaimed the widow, look 
character, as his father, Gethelmar Shore, had donejing up. “I thought “i 
before him. Many a wealthy citizen would have been} “I love her devotedly, madam!” pursued the gold- 
All the humans Space has room for, or for whom Time makes a glad to give his daughter to Master Shore, the pros-|smith ; “and if J am fortunate enough to win her, I will 
day, perous goldsmith and banker, but Alban bad shown|do my best to prove how highly I estimate the prize.” 
From the Sage whose words of wisdom Frince or Parliament|no disposition to marry till he beheld the fair Jane} “1 do not doubt it, sir!” replied the widow, in some 


Alban was under thirty, but the long gown of dark|prise, that 1 scarcely know what to say.” 
red cloth, buttoned from neck to waist, which he wore| ‘“ You do not discourage my suit, I trust, madam. 
above his quilted tunic, and his close, dark cap, with a|Mine are no empty promises. I have always been a man 
Seve, narrow edge of velvet, combined with his grave looks}of my word. Jane shall have everything she can desire 
All that pains the sense or pleasure, all the heart can loathe or|2nd demeonor made him appear at least ten years with me, and I will give her a handsome dowry—ten 
older. ‘The expression of his countenance was agree-| thousand crowns.” 
able, and indivated great goodness of heart. He was] ‘‘ You speak so fairly and kindly, Master Shore,” said 


The widow was alone at the time—Jane being in an] ‘‘ Heaven forbid you should, madam !” he exclaimed. 
| Mind, 7 ~~ ill, with-|mner room. As she was still good-looking, she|‘ Unless she can give me her heart, I will not accept 
= _ ye Ses Sy Sey thought the visit might be intended for herself. her hand.” 

Fall Man’s health to cell Ascidian, sink Man’s hand to Monkey’s| Requesting him to be seated, she very considerately}| “Ah! here she comes to answer for herself,” cried 
sought to relieve him from the embarrassment under|Dame Milverton, as a light, joyous laugh was heard 


* This and the giver, 
Are thine for ever.” 
many fair damsels in the City of London, but none to!|Touching and tender, is it not? Alack and well-a- brought to show her mother, she was quite unconscious 
compare with Jane, only daughter of John Milverton, | day! the giver is gone and I am left alone! John of the goldsmith’s prosanss. i 
Milverton has been dead these ten years, Master ‘ Another proposal Y she exclaimed, as soon as she 
Jane Milverton was in her seventeentb spring when|Shore, and lies in the churchyard of St. Martin’s}|¥®S able to speak; “and from that 2 ran epee 
her remarkable beauty first began to attract the atten-|Pomary. I have placed a monument to his memory|YOU58 POPpinjays Randal Rubicel, the haberdasher’s son, 
tion of the young bachelors of the City; and whenever | in the north aisle of the church. 


John Milverton was one of} “ Jane,” said her mother, checking her, “are you 
so much talk, that people came from all parts of the|the most noted mercers in East Cheap. But he must|aware that Master Shore is here ?” 
to a have been considerably older than yourself.” ‘ 
Opinions differed, and faults were found—of course,! “Thirty years, Master Shore—thirty years. Some|‘I thought you were alone. I beg Master Shore’s 
chiefly by her own sex, who were unwilling to admit | foolish folks used to jest at the disparity of our ages.|pardon for my heedlessness. He must have thought 
that she was as lovely as represented; but none could|I always declared it was a match of Our Lady’s mak-|me very stupid.” 
deny that her figure was exquisite, and that her fea- ing, since it turned out so happily.” : ‘ 

“So Lhave always heard, madam. You must have|cing and bowing, while she returned the salutation, 
f made the worthy mercer an excellent wife.” 
slight and graceful; her tresses of a pale yellow; her} «J ought not to praise myself,” said the widow, |often receive such letters ?” 
features delicately aed beautifully moulded; her com-| rather flustered; “but I think l did. And if Icould| “Generally two or three a day—sometimes more,” 
plexion excessively fair, and her eyes of the softest | have been tempted to take a second husband, I should she rejoined, laughing. “ But I answer none of them. 
blue. We ought to add that there was a singular | have been equally anxious to please him. I have had 
witchery in the glances of those tender blue eyes, ex- | several good offers, Master Shore—very good offers— the grocer’s son, of the Poultry, as full of sweets and 
perienced by all who came within their influence;| but I would accept none of them, having a daughter}dainties as his father’s shop. I would read it to you 


« Very true, madame; and the greatest creditis due} “ Did he think you would condescend to become a 
F, : 50 entfa 9? sayyve. ; > 
to, you for the manner in which you have brought up|4 grocer’s wife ? observed Shore. 


round her swan-like}and you daughter’s is perfectly straight. And now, 
madam, | am a wan of business, as you are aware, and 





confusion. ‘‘But you have taken me so much by sur- 


tions.” 


outside, 





CHAPTER II. 






























bright, joyous countenance! Alban felt more in love 
with her than ever ! 
Jane’s attention being fixed on the letter she had 


Mavhi: who stopped us yesterday, and would speak with me. 
Maghap you have He calls me ‘ his sweetest Jane,’ ‘ the idol of his heart,’ 
pretty names, and vows he will kill himself unless I 


And she indulged in another fit of merriment. 
“No, indeed,” rejoined her daughter, in dismay ; 
“On the contrary,” remarked the goldsmith, advan. 
“JT have been very much amused. I suppose you 
[ had one yesterday from young Simon Muttlebury, 
if I had not burnt it.” 


“T have had my choice,” she continued, “of fish- 





fully brought up up her widowed mother, who, since|” “I am very glad to hear you say so, Master Shore. |mongers, merchant tailors, grocers, drapers, skinners, 


her husband’s death, had led a very secluded life. In-;I think I have done my duty by her. Her poor, dear ironmongers, vintners, clothworkers, and mercers. 
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be fas 


please me.” 





























” observed Shore. 


J 


1!” she rejoined. 
“The reason exists no longer,” said Shore. “I have}] 
pome here for the express purpose of offering you my) 
hand.” 


“ You are jesting with me, Master Shore !” she re- 
ked 


' 
| 


“ Nay, it is true!” said her mother. “ The worthy 
gentleman has just spoken to me on the subject.” 

“T trust I may have better fortune than those who 
have written to you, sweet Jane,” said Shore, drawing 
mear her. “Will you accept me as a husband ?” 
“Nay; you must not press me for an answer at 
once,” she rejoined. ‘I must have time for cousid- 
eration. 1 may, or I may not.” 

* At least you do not dismiss me ?” 

“T do not ask you to come again; but I shall always 
be pleased to see you if you do come.” 

“Then I will gladly avail myself of the permission.” 
“Tis more than she accorded to any one else,” re- 
marked Dame Milverton. 

“Then I ought to be content,” said Shore. “ Hav- 
g received this much encouragement, I will venture 
> offer you this carcanet.” 

ing the little case presented to her, Jane be- 
a splendid chain of diamonds. 

“O heavens! how exquisite !” she exclaimed. “May 
accept this beautiful diamond chain, mother ?” 

“ Assuredly, child,” replied Dame Milverton. “ You 
will never lack jewels if you become Master Shore’s 
bride. Besides, I must tell you,” she added, in a half 
whisper, “he has promised to settle a handsome dow- 
Ty upon you.” 
The remark was not without effect upon Jane, and 
Shore’s hopes began to revive. Evidently the dia- 
monds had pleaded strongly in his behalf. 
Jaue was still fascinated by the brilliant chain, 
when a serving-man entered, his countenance pro- 
claiming that he was charged with some important 
message. 

-“How now, Griffith ! what 


; is the matter ?” in- 
quired the widow. 


But, indeed, you are all well-known to me, | 


‘ jand there is not one to whom I could object if my 
“For a very good reason; no goldymith has pro-|daughter’s choice should fall upon him.” 


Rubicel then advanced towards Jane, and, bowing| 
owly, said: tie Ds 
“You have heard what has just passed, fair mis- 





tress. Will it please you to cast your eyes towards) 
us, and make a selection ?” 


“J should feel puzzled,” she replied. ‘“ You are all 


“« Willingly !” said Kubicel. 
And, returning to his companions, he communicated 


her wishes to them. 


Thereupon all the young bachelors marched slowly 
ast Jane, each gazing amorously at her as he went 
y, and two or three slightly lingering in the vain 


hope of being selected, but she did not stop one of 


them. 
her, he failed, like those who had proceeded him. 


choice. 
She shook her head. 
A general groan then burst from the assemblage. 


swer, I must pray you to depart peaceably.” 


Shore !” rejoined Rubicel, angrily. 


quished us all shall you wed the beautiful Jaue Mil- 
verton ! 
duels ! 
comrades ?” he added, to the others. 

“You express our sentiments exactly, Rubice 
responded Simeon Mattlebury. 


My 
“This intrusive gold 
Jane Milverton to him ‘” 
“Ay; every one of us 
part 


“ 


” 





“ An’ please you, mistress,” replied the serving-man, 
with difficulty preserving his gravity, “there are a 
-dozen oy eg a without, who solicit an inter- 
view with Mistress June.” 
“A dozen young bachelors !” exclaimed the gay 
damsel. “ Who and what are they ?” 
“Suitors, no doubt,” observed Shore, laughing. 
“Ay, that’s it, your worship,” said Griffith, who 
was a priviled person. ‘‘ Mistress Jane has turned the 
heads of all the young men in the neighborhood !” 
_“Suitors would never come in such numbers!” 











cried the widow sharply. ‘ You talk of my daughte 
as if you had the right to dispose of her; but I shal 
give her to whom I please, without consulting you 


insult a a whom you find in my house!” 
“Heed them not, madam,” said Shore. 
at their threats !” 


will at once retire ; 





d the widow, “Said’st thou not there were a 
Griffith ?” 

ad oy I said truth, for I counted them, madam,” he 
“We will soon ascertain their business,” said the 
widow. “Pray them te step in; my daughter will 
receive them in my presence.” 

As Griffith went out, Dame Milverton said to the 
goldsmith, who was preparing to leave,— 

“Pray do not go, good Master Shore. 
be of assistance to us.” 

Next moment, the door was thrown wide open by 
Griffith, and admittance given to a large party ot 
young men, arrayed in jerkins and hose of red, blue, 

rown and yellow, most of them armedZwith daggers 
and some wearing shoes with long, pointed toes. 

As the young bachelors entered, they all doffed 
their caps, and made a profound salutation to the 
company, which they repeated after advancing a little 

er into the room. 
Though all were well-favored, fine-looking young 
men, their appearance was so grotesque that Jane 
could scarcely keep her countenance, and Griffith 
grinned from ear to ear. 

The leader of the party, who was no other than 
Randel Rubicel, the haberdasher’s son, described by 
Jane as a popinjay, then proceeded to explain the ob- 
ject of their visit. 

“ You are fortunate, madam,” he 
the widow, but keeping his eyes upon Jane as he 
spoke, “in possessing a daughter univ ersally allowed 
to be the fairest damsel in London. You see before 
you twelve young bachelors, each passionately in love 
with ber, and anxious to obtain her hand. Instead of 
quarrelling, and settling the difference with the sword, 
we have agreed to present ourselves in a body to the 
fair Jane, and entreat her to make choice of one of 
us forahusband. However great may be the disap- 
pointment of these passed over, we have sworn to 
abide by her decision. ‘The course we have adopted 
may appear strange, but then it rarely happens that a 
dozen bachelors fail in love with the same damsel. I) 
need scarcely present my companions to you, 
methinks, om are acquainted with them all.” 

“ Yes; this is Master Simon Mattlebury the grocer; | 

































You may 


sud, addressing 


} 





us!” 


lessly. 

“ Adieu, sweet mistress 1” cried Rubicel kissing th 
tips of his fingers to Jane. 
marry one of us; we will brook no rivals ! 

“I would rather enter a convent than warry any o 
you!” cried Jane, contemptuously, 

“You will change your mind ere long, fair wistress! 
cried Humphrey Buckram, 


choose.” 
door !” cried Dame Milverton, impatiently. 


had enough of this fooling!” 
The disappointed bachelors then withdrew, but no 


“ We hav 


Jane. 


laughter she had hitherto repressed. 


she cried. 
account, Master Shore.” 


he rejoined. “If I am happ 


your consent to my proposal, 
sition.” 


I 


shall not heed their oppo 


Shore. 
strewn with flowers !” 


“Then my life would be a perpetua! wedding-day !’ 
cried Jane, still laughing. 


case !” said her mother. 





Idsmith, — 
* Your worship must be pleased to tarry here awhile 


£0. 


since, Those perverse young bachelors are pacing tw and fro 
Lefore the door, evidently awaiting your comiag forth.” 


“Let them cool their heela ; ‘twill do thong good!” 


The last to make the essay was Rubicel himself; 
but though he paused, and cast a supplicating look at 


The march ended, they all drew up in front, and the 
question was put to Jane whether she had made a 


“ Gentlemen,” said Shore, “having had your an- 
“We shall not depart at your bidding, Alban 
“You think to 
carry off the prize because you are richer than any of 
us; but you are mistaken! Not till you have van- 


You have adozen duels to fight !—a dozen 
Speak I not for you, as well as for myself, 


smith shall fight every one of us, ere we will yield 
echoed the rest of the 


= give yourselves — license, young sirs !” 


You were allowed admittauce on the understanding 
that you would condu2t yourselves decoriously, and 
it is a most unmannerly proceeding on your part to 
“T laugh 


“We feel the reproof, madam,” said Rubicel, ‘“ and 
ut Master Shore shall hear from 


‘Whenever you please !” repliedthe goldsmith, care 


“If you marry, you must 


“ Recolleet there are 
‘|twelve proper young men from whom you can alway 


“Show them to the door, Griffith !—show them to the 


one of them left the room without kissing his hand to 
As soon as they were gone, Jane gave vent to the 


‘Tam glad we are fairly rid of those foolish fops !” 
“I hope you will not be troubled on my 


“ Give yourself no concern about me, fair mistress,’ 


enough to have obtained 


rs But [have not yet accepted you, Master Shore,” she 
rejoined, with a laugh ; “and I must be quite certain 


that I like you ere [ do.” 
“You will never be serious, Jane,” said her 
mother. 


“Thope she will always be gay as now,” remarked 
“If I had my way, her path should be ever 


“And a very happy life it would be were such the 


Just then Griffith re-entered the room, und said to the 


a mercer’s daughter, I ought to have selected |said the widow; “ this is Master Puncheon, the vint-! cried the widow. “Tf you have no pressing business to 
t—but young Humphrey Buckram did notjner; this, Master Serge, the cloth-worker; this,'take you hence, good Master Shore, I pray you stay and 


Master Hide, the skinner; this, Master Buckram, the| spend the day with us. We will do our best to eutertain 
“You have not enumerated a goldsmith in your| mercer. 


ou.” 

. The goldsmith accepted the invitation with delight. 

His rivals had unintentionally done him gaeat service. 

CHAPTER IU. 

FROM WBICH IT APPEAR} THAT AN OLD WOHAN HAD 
FORETOLD, THAT JANE WOULD HAVE A ROYAL 
LOVER. 

Owing to this fortunate cirzumstance, the enamoured 


so much alike, that, were I to. choose, it would be at| goldsmith saw more of the fair object of his affections 
haphazard, I pray you pass before me singly.” 


| than he had ever done before. 

Never was such a gay, light-hearted creature as Jane 
Milverton! The most trifliug matter excited her mer- 
viment, and, ai her mother’ had just stated, it seemed! 
quite impossible she could continue serious for more than 
@ minute. 

Alban, however, was enchanted, and would not have 
bad her different for the world. Had he not been al- 
ready captivated, he could not have resisted her fasein- 
ations. 

At her mother’s request, Jane brought her lute, and 
sang several merry lays and romances—sang them 
charmingly. 

Alban now felt the full force of her soft blue eyes as 
they were fixed upon him, while her accents vibrated to 
his heart. In some of the roundelays he was able to 
take part, and acquitted himself so well that he ob- 
tained her applause, and that was all he desired. . 
But the blending of their voices had so enthralled 
him, that, uvable to restrain his feclings, he renewed bis 
suit, and vowing to be hers, and hers alone, besought 
her earnestly to plight her troth to him in her mether’s 
presence. 

“T will not engage wyself to any one at present,” she 
said. ‘“‘In three months you shall have my answer— 
not before.” 

“Three months! 
Alban. 

“Indeed you wust. 
accept you.” 

“Tis a sufficient reason, and | submit.” 

* That is not the reason,” remarked Dame Milverton. 
“She is waiting for a suitor who will never come- 
Master Shore shall hear the truth. He will think you 
very silly, but nomatter. You must know then, worthy 
sir,” she continued, addressing the goldsmith. “ that 
when Jane was almost a child, she had her fort me tobh 
by an old woman, who passed for a witch.” 

“Not a word more, [ insist!” interrupted her 
daughter. 

“Nay ; I will goon! The old woman declared that 
the child whose little hand she hela in her own was 
destined to great good furtune, and would have a royal 
lover.” 

“A royal lover!” exclaimed Shore. “And do you 
really believe in the prediction ?” he aided, to Jauc. 

“She does!” interposed her mother ; “and that is 
the reason why she declines to accept you.” 

“* Nonsense!” exclaimed Jane, blushing. 

“Tam glad you have no better reason for refusing 
me than this prophesy,” said Albar, 

“You laugh at me,” rejoined Jane, rather piqued, 
“but it might come to pa-s. There is no telling.” 

“Everything is possible,” ohserved Shore. “ Un- 
luckily, the King is married. He must get rid of his 
Queen before he can wed you. I am afraid you will 
have to put up with one who, though he carnot boast 
of royal descent, will love you better than any monarch 
could love you. Indeed, unless he is belied, King Ed- 
ward is not altogether faithful tothe Queen.” 

“But she is very beautiful, is she not?” inquired 
Jane. 

“Not so, beautiful as she was, but still very beau- 
tifal,” rejoined Alban. “ As Elizabeth Woodville, 
daughter of Jacquette of Luxemburg, Duchess of Bed- 
ford, and Sir Richard Woodville, subsequently created 
Earl Rivers by the King, she was accounted the love- 
liest damsel in the realm. As you are aware, the Queen 
was the widow of Sir John Gay, of Groby, when the 
King secretly married her. Some people say she 
bewitched him, but the oply sorcery she practised pro- 
ceeded from her personal charms. Her first meeting 
with her royal husband was singular, and, no doubt, it 
Was contrived. One day the King was bunting in 
Whittlebury Forest, near Grafton Castle, the residence 
of the Duchess of Bedford, and while riding along a 
clade, be saw, standing beneath the widespreading 
branches of ao oak, most lovely woman, holding two 
children by the hand. Struck by her surpassing beauty, 
he paused to speak with her. Elizabeth Wood- 
ville—-for she it was—threw herself at his feet, 
and pleaded for her children, who had been de- 
prived of their inheritance, owing to their father’s 
uevotion to the House of Lancaster. She did not plead 
iu vain. The King at once granted her suit, and so cap; 
tivated was he by the charms of the lovely widow, that 
withis. a month he made her his bride. ‘Their espousale 
took place seere'ly at Grafton Castle, in the presence of 
the Duchess of Bedford, by‘Jwhom it was thought the 
affair had been planned, "Tis seldom a plot succeeds 80 
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well, but the Duchess is wondrously clever, and knew 
that the King could not resist a pair of beautiful eyes!” 

“His Majesty is very handsome, is he not?” asked 
Jane. 


“TI marvel you have not seen him,” reylied Shore, 


evasively. ‘‘Heis frequently in the City, for it is his 
business to conciliate the rich burgesses. On more 
than one occasion he has purchased articles of jewelery 
from me. Unluckily he does not always pay for what 
he buys. However, I must own heis very affable. Some 
of his attendants—the Lord Howard aud Sir John 
Cheney, for instance, who pay no better than he does— 
are excessively haughty and supercilious.” 

“Oh! how I should like to see him!” cried Jane. 
“‘Iwish you could conceal me in your shop, Master 
Shore, when he next pays you a visit.” 

“No, no,” said the goldsmith, laughing. ‘“ Were 
you mine—as I trust you will be—I would keep you 
carefully out of the way of such a daring and unseru- 
pulous libertine as the King.” 

“But he shouldn’t see me,” said Jane. 

“You might betray yourself unintentionally,” re- 
joined Alban. 

“ You are quite right, good Master Shore,” said the 
widow. “One cannot be too cautious where a person 
who puts no bridle on his passions, like the King, is 
concerned. That is the reason why I will never allow 
Jane to stand at the window when his Majesty and 
his courtiers pass along Cheapside.” 

“If he caught sight of her, he would infallibly be 
struck by her beauty,” said Shore. 

“Suppose he did ! what then?” eried Jane. ‘“ You 
seem to fancy Lhave no power of resistance, and 
should drop into his Majesty’s mouth like a ripe plum. 
You are both very much mistaken, Ihavea great 
curiosity to see the King, and am resolved to gratify 
it. You look very cross,” she added, to her mother. 
“Where is the harm, I should like to know ?” 

“ There isa great deal of harm,” rejoined the widow 
angrily. “ And I will lock you up in your chamber, 


| replied the other. “Nay, if I am not wrong—for I 
|cannot distinguish thy features very clearly—thou art 
| Shore, the goldsmith of Lombard Street.” 

| You have guessed rightly,” said Alban; “I am 
Shore, the goldsmith. Your voice seems familiar to 
me; but I cannot give you a name. You belong not 
to the City—of that I am certain.” 

“No, by the mass, I belong to the Court! My 
——— and myself are knights, attendant upon 
the King. He is Sir William Chamberlain, and I am 
Sir Edward de Longespee. Now you know who we 
are, will you conduct us to Dame Milverton’s habita- 
tion? We have heard much of the extraordinary 
beauty of her daughter Jane, and desire to behold the 
fair young damsel.” 

A jealous pang sho: through Shore’s breast as he 
listened to the explanation. He had previously sus- 
pected their design; but this plan ayvowal quite stag- 
gered him. 

“T will not be accessory to any such plan, Sir Ed- 
ward,” he replied. “If yon desire to behold Dame 
Milverton’s daughter, you must call at a proper hour.” 
“ My belief is you are in love with her yourself 
Master Shore,” cried Sir William, advancing, “and 
are therefore unwilling we should see her.” 

“Be not alarmed, Shore,” said Longespee; “ we 
have no intention of carrying her off. Very likely 
her charms have been overrated.” 

“There is not a damsel at Court who is half so 
beautiful,” cried Alban. 

“ Said I not thou art in love with her? exclaimed 
Sir William, laughing. “ Thou hast betrayed thyself, 
Shore.” 

“We will not be baffled in our quest,” said Longes- 
pee. “Since this churlish goldsmith refuses to direct 
us, we will find out the house without him. Good 
night, Shore ! Thou wilt regret thy incivility ” 

And they moved on. 

Greatly disturbed, the goldsmith was considering 
what he should do, when the door of the “ Mitre,” a 





whenever the King, rides by, unless you promise to|famous tavern close at hand, was suddenly opened, 


attend to my injunctions.” 
During the foregoing discussion, Alban maintained 


and forth issued the whole ef the young bachelors, 
who had been carousing together. From the noise 


a cheerful exterior, but he was not quite so easy as he they made, and their unsteady gait, it was evident 


had been inhismind. A feeling of jealousy, caused 
by Jane’s ardent desire to see the King, had taken 


their potations had been deep. 
The light streaming from the entrance of the tavern 


possession of him. But he deemed it ridiculous and | revealed Shore to them, and setting up a loud shout, 


endeavored—though ineffectually—to shake it off. 


they hurried towards him. 


The rest of the evening passed very pleasantly. The} “By St. Martin! this is a rare piece of luck!” 
lute was again introduced, and an occasional song|cried Rubicel. “ Who would have thought of finding 


filled up the intervals of conversation. 


our goldsmith here? Since Fate has delivered thee 


At length the great bell of Paul’s tolled forth the/into our hands, thou ‘shalt not escape till thou hast 
hour of nine, warning the discreet goldsmith that it |sworn to resign all pretensions to the fair Jane.” 
was time to depart; and though he could scarcely| “Thou hearest, Shore?” cried Simon Muttlebury. 


tear himself away, he felt he must needs 


“The oath shall be dictated to thee.” 


0. 

While he was taking leave, Dame _ ex-| ‘I will take no oath on compulsion,” said Alban. 
pressed some anxiety lest he should be troubled by the |‘‘ Detain me at your peril !” 
insolent youths who had threatened him; but he soon} “ At our peril !” cried Muttlebury, with a scornful 
quieted her alarm, and yolunteered to come next | laugh, and drawing his sword as he spoke. ‘That is 


evening. 


good! Thou hadst best comply without more ado.” 


In parting with Jane, he strove to snatch a kiss, but} “Swear to resign the damsel, and thou art free,” 


was unsuccessful. 


said Rubicel. 


Griffith, on whom he bestowed a piece of silver, as| _“ Never!” cried Shore. “You seek in vain to intim 
an earnest of his good will, would fain have attended |idate me,” he added, as swords were flourished in his 


him with a lantern, but he declined the offer. 





CHAPTER IV. 


HOW ALBAN SHORE ON THE WAY HOME ENCOUNTERED 
TWO COURT KNIGHTS, AND HOW JANE WAS SERE- 


NADED, 


face. “Help! help !” 

“Cease this clamor,” exclaimed Muttlebury, “or 
we will silence thee effectually !” 

But the goldsmith called out more loudly. 

His cries reached the ears of the courtiers, and they 
hurried back to the spot. 

Recognizing Shore’s voice, and finding him beset 


The night proved so dark, that Alban regretted he|by numbers, they whipped out their blades, and or- 


had not brought Gnffith and the lantern with him 


;| dered his captors to set him free. 


for though he laughed at Dame Milverton’s fears, he | Instead of obeying, the valorous young citizens 
was not altogether without apprehension of an attack | turned upon them; but after a few blows had been 


by some of his rivals, who might be lyingin ambus 


-|exchanged with their powerful adversaries, their 


cade. Moreover, it also occurred to him that he was|swords were knocked from their grasp, and they were 


without a defensive weapon of any kind. 


compelled to let the captive go. 


However, he marched on resolutely, and had pro-} While the discomfited bachelors picked up their 
ceeded about a hundred yards in the direction of} weapons, the goldsmith tendered his best thanks to 
Lombard Street, without encountering any one, when|his deliverers. 


he perceived two persons standing at the corner of} “ What offence hast thou given these varlets, Mas- 


Wood Street. 


ter Shore, that they should thus maltreat thee ?” de- 


Both were muftied up in long manties, and their ap-|manded Longespee. 
pearance being rather suspicious, he would have avoid-| “That they themselves can best explain, Sir Ed- 
ed them, but it was too late, for one of them—a per-| ward,” replied Alban. 


son of much loftier stature than any of the young} ‘“ We bear him no ill will,” said Rubicel. “He is 
bachelors—stepped towards him, and in accents that 


had something of authority in their tone, said: 


“Save you, friend! Cans’t tell us which is Dame|than ours, so we have been trying to persuade himto| No one could tell him. But he suspected it mu 


Milverton’s dwelling ?” 


Startled by the inquiry, Shore did not immediately| “Go, to rascal ¥” cried Longespee, laughing. “Thy |covered. Fe : 
answer, and the tall stranger repeated the inquiry, yet | mode of persuasion savors of force. But thou speak-; “Are you now ready to depart?” inquired his con 


more authoritatively. 


“ What would you with her,” said the goldsmith. | Jane Milverton.” 


“Dame Milverton receives not visitors at this hour. 
“So! you are acquainted with her,” cried th 


other. “By St. George, that is lucky! You shall; “Then ye are all her suitors.” ' The young bachelors were filled with wondermer 


show us the house, and introduce us to the widow.” 


“For whom do you take me, that you venture to| Longespee and his companion laughed heartily. 


make sucha proposition?” demanded Shore, contro 
ling his anger. 


**J take thee for an honest and estimable burgess,” London are in love with her. Doubtless her charms | gate. 
, 


our rival for the hand of the fairest damsel in the| Feeling that his chance was over, the Knight drew bac. 








have been heard of at Court, and may even have 
reached the King’s ears.” 
“Thou art right, good fellow, they have,” said 
Longespee. “I should like to judge of this paragon 
of perfection. I may. not think so highly of her as 
thou dost. What suite thy taste may not suit mine.” 
“There cannot be two opinions as to Jane Milver- 
ton’s beavty,” sald Rubicel. “ She dwells hereabouta, 
Aserenade might bring her to the window, and you | 
could then obtain a p Teel of her. Uuluckily, we 
are not provided with lute or cittern.” | 
“But you have voices worth listening to Pll be 
sworn,” said Longespee, pleased with the notion. 
“Now I bethink me, there is a minstrel in the 
‘Mitre,’ ” continued Rubicel. “We might take him 
with us.” 
“ Excellent,” cried Longespee. “Prithee fetch him.” 
And as Rubicel departed on the errand, he added to 
the goldsmith. “TI shall have my wish and without 
trouble.” 
Shore was too much vexed to make a reply. 
A couple of silver groats induced the minstrel 
accompany the party. The young bachelors led 
way to the widow’s domicile, which was at no g 
distance, and thetwo courtiers followed. ‘ 
Shore went with them, resolved to see the end 
the adventure, 3 
Like all the adjoining habitations, Dame Milvert 
house was built of lath and plaster, and had bay 
dows, and pointed gables of carved oak. 
A light was visible in the Jower room, but t 
window curtains were drawn. Everybody felt ce 
however, that those inside the apartment were Jai 
and her mother. 
As soon as the young bachelors had arranged them= 
selves, the minstrel struck up a tender love song- 
the youths joining in chorus at the end of each couplet, 
At first, very little notice was taken of the serenaders, 
but by-and-bye, there were indications that the song” 
was listened to; and before it concluded, the curtains 
were drawn back, and Jane and her mother could be 
seen, 
As the damsel held a taper in her hand, her fair 
features were clearly distinguishable. 
Never was a creature more charming seen than was 
presented to the lookers on. The two courtiers were 
enraptured. 
“Tis she !—tis Jane Milverton herself!” said Rubi 
cel. “What think you of her? Is her beauty over- 
rated ?” 
“ Not a whit,” rejoined Longespee. “By my hali- 
dome ! she is the loveliest creature I ever beheld. TI 
should never tire of gazing at her.” 
“ You are crazed like the rest,” said his companion 
laughing at his enthusiasm. 
“T must not lose this opportunity,” said Longesp 
“T will speak to her.” 
“‘ Nay, I beseech you, do not!” cried the other. 
Unaccustomed, however, to put any restraint upo! 
himself, and regardless of consequences, the tall knight 
derided the counsel, and marching up to the window, 
tapped against it. 
Startled by the noise, Jane looked in the direction 
whence it proceeded, but could only discern a lofi 
figure. 
Longespee tapped again. 
“ A word with you, fair damsel, I entreat,” he cried 
“ Who is it?” asked Jane. “TI hold no converse with 
a stranger.” 
“Open the window, and you shall learn who I am,’ 
said the Knight. 
“ Whoever you are, I owe you no thanks for bringin 
those troublesome youths here,” she rejoined. “ B 
gone, and take them with you. They have disturb 
‘me sufficiently.” 
“Deny me not!” implored the Knight. “I ha 
something important to say to you.” 
“ How tiresome ho is!” exclaimed Jane. “ Well, 
must get rid of him.” 
And she was stepping towards the window, whe 
some one amid the throng collected outside, called ou 
in a loud voice, “ Beware!” 
In an instant the taper was extinguished, and Jan 
vanished. ; 
Immediately afterwards, the curtains were agai 
drawn, and nothing more could be seen of the inmates o 
the house. 












































city. By reason of his wealth, his chance is greater| “ <ho called out?” he angrily demanded. 









retire.” ‘Lave been Shore, for the goldsmith could not be di 


est of the fairest damsel in the city. That should be |panion, approaching him : 
Longespee answered in the affirmative. — 

“Your worship has made a good guess,” replied | The other then placed a whistle to his lips, and ble 

e|Rubicel. “Tis she, in sooth.” a call, 


” 


“ All!” cried the bachelors, with one voice. but their surprise increased when two grooms appea 
,each leading a horee. ite 
]- “ We are not Jane’s only admirers,” said Muttle-| The Knights instantly mounted, and, bidding “ Go 


bury. “For that matter half the young men in|night” to the youths, rode off in the direction of i 
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“ Those must be great personages,” remarked Rubicel 
to his cempanion. “ Marked you not that their grooms 
wore the royal livery ?” 


CHAPTER V. 
IN WHAT MANNER JANE’S CONSENT WAS WON BY ALBAN. 


Nearly three months had passed by, and during this 
period of probation Alban was constant in his attendance 
upon Jane. 

On each evening he came to her mother’s house, and 
was always well received, but he could not flatter him- 
self that he made much progress in the young damsel’s 
affections. 

She did not dislike his society, but appeared indif- 
ferent to him ; and he felt her coldness deeply. Some- 
times he fancied she loved another, but he was utterly 
unable to discover his rival. It could not be one of the 
twelve young bachelors; for though they still perse- 
cuted Jane with their addresses, she would listen to 
none of them. It could scarcely be Sir Edward de 
Longespee, for nothing more had been scen of him since 
the night when he accompanied the serezaders, and 
topes against the window. 

ban was perplexed. He mentioned his suspicions 
to Dame Milverton, but she told him he was mistaken. 
She was certain he had no secret rival. 

Notwithstanding these assurances, he was far from 
easy, and suffered so much from Jane’s coldness, that 
he resolved to bring the matter to an issue one way or 
the other. 

Generally Dame Milverton was with them when they 
met; but on the evening in question she had been in- 
duced, by a sign from Alban, to leave them alone 
together. 

No sooner had she quitted the room, than taking 
Jane’s small white hand in his own, he pressed it to his 
lips. Nor did he part with it as he addressed her. 

“T beseech you to abridge the term you have im- 
posed upon me, sweetest Jane,” he said. “I find I 
am not equal to so severe a trial. Besides, why 
should we wait so long? You know me now as weli 
as you will ever know me, for I have no concealment 
from you. How fondly I love you I need not say ; 
but I desire to prove my love by the devotion of a hus- 
band. Your mother has given her consent to the mar- 
riage—why withhold yours? My house is ready for 
you ; my servants are anxious to call you mistress; all 
that money can procure shall be yours !” 

_ “IT know you can give me wealth, Alban,” she re- 
joined. “ But you cannot give me rank.” 

He looked at her for a moment in surprise, and then 
said in a half-reproachful tone,—— 

“ That silly prophesy still dwells on your mind, I 
perceive, Jane. would I were a prince, for your 
sake |” 

“ Would you were,” she exclaimed. 

Then seeing how much she had pained him, she ad- 
ded, “I am very foolish—very ungrateful. ”Tis a poor 
return for your love and kindness to wish you were 
some one else. Nevertheless, | must own I should like 
you better if you were a prince.” 

“If these are your real sentiments, Jane,” he re- 
marked coldly, and letting go her hand, “ it will be 
better that all should be at an end between us.” 

“ Be it so, if you wish it,” she rejoined. “I have 
spoken frankly. As Alban Shore, the goldsmith, I 
love you; but I should love you better if you were a 
noble—still better if you were a prince.” 

“If this is jesting, I do not like it,” he said. “ Be 
serious for a moment, if you can. Do you love me well 
enough to wed me ?” 

“TI can’t tell.” 

“ But you must decide.” 

“ Suppose I say ‘No?’” 

“In that case, I shall instantly take my departure, 
and shall not return.” 

. Uttered in a firm, sad tone, these words produced an 
——— upon Jane. 
uddenly changing her manner, she replied, 

“ Then, I must needs say ‘ Yes.’” 

An Instantaneous revulsion took place in Alban’s 
feelings. 

Catching her in his arms, and pressing her rapturous- 
ly to his breast, he exclaimed 

“ Our marriage shall take place to-morrow.” 

“Why so much haste ?” + asked, 

“ Because I have waited too long already—because I 
am afraid of losing you.” 

“ How distrustful you are,” she cried. 

“ Have I not reason for distrust ?’’ he rejoined. 

Just then Dame Milverton entered the room, and see- 
ing how matters stood, called out 

** So all is settled at last,” cried Alban, joyfully. 

“To-morrow,” exclaimed the widow. ‘That is 
allowing but scant time for preparation.” 

“So I think,” observed Jane. ‘I am in no such 
hurry. Next week, or next month, will please me just 
as well,” 

“ But it won’t please me,” 
will have no postponement. All can be managed with- 
out difficulty,” she added, glancing at Alban. 

“ Yes, there need be no delay,” he exclaimed. “ We 








cried her mother. “ Wel 


will be married at Paul’s. I will go and make all need- 
jful arrangements. I leave you to invite the wedding 
| guests, madam,” he said to Dame Miiverton. 

“Stay,” cried Jane, as he was hurrying off. “I 
have something to say to you.” 

“Jl hear it when I come back,’ he cried. “I 
wan’t to catch Father Bellasius.” 

Jane again attempted to remonstrate, but he stopped 
her mouth with a kiss, and rushed out of the room. 

““ My consent has been wrested from me,” she cried, 
as soon as he was gone. “I hope I shall not repent.” 

‘To be continued in our next.) 





(From the Iustrated London News, Christmas Number.) 
GEORGE BOWRING. 
A TALE OF CADER IDRIS. 


By Ricnarp Doprince Biackmore, AvuTHOR oF 
“Tue Maw or Sxer,” &c. 


CHAPTER L 


When I was a young man, and fall of spirits, some 
forty years ago or more,I lo:t my best and truest 
friend in a very sad and mysterious way. The greater 
part of my life has been darkened by this heavy blow 
and loss, and the blame which I poured upon myself 
for ny own share in the matter. 

George Bowring had been seven years with me at 
the fine old school of Shrewsbury, and trod on my 
heels from form to form so closely, that when I became 
at last the captain of the school he was second to me. 
I was his elder by half a year, and “ sapped ” very hard 
while he labored little; so that it will be plain at 
a glance, although he never acknowledged it, that he 
was the better endowed of the two with natural ability. 
At that time we of Salop always expected to carr 
everything, so far as pure scholarship was concerned, 
at both the universities. But nowadays I am grieved 
to see that schools of quite a different stamp (such 
as Rugby and Harrow, and even Marlborough, and 
worst of all peddlIng Manchester) have been running 
our boys hard, and sometimes almost beating them. 
And how have they done it? Why, by purchasing 
masters of our prime rank and special style. 

George and myself were at one time likely, and 
pretty well relied upon, to keep up the fame of Sab- 
rina’s crown, and hold our own at Oxford. But sud- 
denly it so fell out that both of us were cut short of 
classics, and flung into the unclassic world. In the course 
of our last half year at school, and when we were both 
taking the final polish to stand for Balliol scholarships, 
which we wore almost sure to win, and as all examiners 
were Shrewsbury men—not that they would be partial 
to us, but because we knew all their questions—within 
a week, both George and I were forced to leave the 
dear old school, the grand old town, the lovely Severn, 
and everything but one another. 

He lost his father ; I lost my uncle, a gentleman in 
Derbyshire, who had well provided for my education, 
but, having a family of his own, could not be expected 
to leave me much. Aud he left me even less than 
could, from his own point of view, have been rational. 
It is true that he had seven children ; but still a man of 
£15,000 a year might have done, without injustice—or, 
I might say, with better justice—something more than 
to leave his nephew a sum which, after much pushing 
about into divers insecurities, fetched £72 10s. per 
annum, 

Nevertheless, I am truly grateful, though, perhaps, 
at the time I had not that knowledge of the world which 
enlarges the grateful organs. It cannot matter what my 
feelings were, and I was never mercenary. All my 
sentiments at that period ran in Greek senarii; and 
perhaps it would show how good and lofty boys were in 
that ancient time—though now they are only rude Sole- 
cists—If I were to set these verses down. But after 
much consideration, I find it wiser to keep them in, 

George Bowring’s father had some appointment well 
up in the Treasury. He seems to have been at some 
time knighted for finding a manuscript of great value 
that went in the end to the paper mills. How he did 
it, or what it was, or whether he ever did it at all, 
were questions for no one to meddle with. People in 
those days had larger minds than they everseem to 
exhibit now. The King might tap a man and say, 
“ Rise, Sir Joseph,” and all the journals of the age, or 
rt least the next day would echo “Sir Joseph !” And 
really he was worthy of it. A knight he lived, and a 
knight he died; and his widow found it such a com- 
| fort. 
| And now on his father’s sudden death, George Bow- 
‘ring was left not so very well off. Sir Joseph had 
jlived, as a knight should do, in a free-handed, errant, 
‘and chivalrous style; and what he left behind him, 
}made it lucky that the title dropped. George, how- 
jever was better placed as regards the world, than I 
'was, but not so very much as to make a difference 





‘us. Having always held together, and being started 


in life together, we resolved to face the world (as 
other people are always called) side by side, and with 
a friendship that should make us as good as one. 

This, however, did not come out exactly as it should 
have done. Many things arose between us—such as 


diverse occupation, different hours of work and food, 
and alittle split in the taste of trousers, which, of 
course, should not have been. He liked the selvage 
down his legs, while I thought it unartistie, and going 
much intothe graphic line, I pressed my objections 
strongly. 

But George, in the handsomest manner—as now, 
looking back on the ease, I acknowledge—waived my 
objections, and insisted as little as he could upon his 
own. And again we became as tolerant as any too 
men, at all alike, can be of one another. 

He, by some postern of influence, got into some dry 
ditch of the Treasury, and there, as in an old castle 
moat, began to be at home, and move, gently and 
after his seniors, as the young dncks follow the old 
ones. And at every waddle he got more money. 

My fortune, however, was not so nice. I had no 
Sir Joseph, of Treasury cellars, to light me with his 
name and memory into a snugcell of my own. I had 
nothing to look to but courage, and youth and educa- 
tion, and three quarters of a hundred pounds a year, 
with some little change to give out of it. Yet why 
should I have doubted? Now I wonder at my own 
misgivings; yet all of them still return upon me, if I 
ever am persuaded just to try Welsh rabbit. Enough 
that I got on at last, to such an extent that the man at 
the dairy offered me half a year’s milk for a sketch of 
a cow that kad never belonged to him. 

George, meanwhile, having something better than a 
brush for a walking stick and an easel to sit down upon, 
had taken unto himself a wife—a lady as sweet and 
bright as could be—by name Emily Atkinson. In 
truth, she was such a charming person that I myself, in 
a quiet way, had taken a very great fancy to her before 
George Bowring saw her; but as soon as I found what 
a desperate state the heart of poor George was roduced 
to, and came to remember that he was fitted by money 
to marry, while I was not, it appeared to me my true 
duty toward the young lady and him, and even myself, 
to withdraw from the field, and have nothing to say if 
they set up their horses together. 

So George married Emily, and could not imagine 
why it was that I strove in vain to appear as his 
** best man,” at the rails where they do it. 

For, though I had ordered a blue coat and buttons 
and acashmere waistcoat (amber colored, with a braid of 
ponies), yet at the last moment my courage failed me, 
and I was caught with a shivering in the knees, which 
the doctor said was ague. This and that shyness of 
dining at his house (which I thought it expedient to 
adopt during the years of his married life) created 
some little reserve between us, though hardly so bad as 
our first disagreement concerning the stripe down the 
pantaloons. 

However, before that dereliction I had made my 
friend a wedding present, as was right and proper—a 
present such as nothing less than a glorious windfall 
could have enabled me to buy. For while engaged, 
some three years back, upon a grand historical painting 
of Coeur de Lion and Saladin, now to be seen—but let 
that pass; posterity will always know where to find it— 
I was harassed in mind perpetually concerning the grain 
of a fur of acat. Tothe dashing young artists of the 
present day this may seem a trifle; to them, no doubt, 
a cat is a cat—or would be, if they could make it one. 
Of course there are cats enough in London, and some- 
times even a few to spare; but I wanted a cat of peculiar 
order, and of a Saracenic cast. I walked miles and 
miles; till at last I found him residing in a very old- 
fashioned house in the Polygon, at Somers Town. Here 
was a genuine paradise of cats, carefully ministered to 
and guarded by a maiden lady of Portuguese birth and 
of advanced maturity. Each of these nine cats possessed 
his own stool—a mahogany stool, with a velvet cushion, 
and his name embroidered upon it in beautiful letters cf 
gold. And every day they sat round the fire to digest 
their dinners, all nine of them, each on his proper stool, 
some purring, some washing their faces, and some 
blinkiog or nodding drowsily. But I need not have 
spoken of this, except that one of them was called 
“Saladin.” He was the very cat I wanted. I made 
his acquaintance in the area, and followed it up on the 
knife-boy’s board. And then I had the most happy 
privilege of saving him from a tvil-pipe. Thus my 
entrance was secured into this feline Eden; and the 
lady was so well pleased, that she gave me an order for 
nine full-length cat portraits, at the handsome price of 
ten guineas apicce. And not only this, but at her demise 
—which followed, alas! too speedily——she left me £150 
as a proof of esteem and affection. 

This sum I divided into three equal parts—£50 for a 
present for George, another fifty for a duty to myself, 
and the residue to be put by for any future purposes. I 
knew that my friend had no gold watch; neither, of 
course, did I possess one. In those days a gold watch 
was thought a good deal of, and made an impression in 
society as a 300 guinea ring does now. Barwise was 
then considered the best watch-maker in London, and 
perhaps in the world. So I went to his shop and chose 
two gold watches of good size and substance—none of 
your trumpery catchpenny things, the size of a gilt pill 
trodden upon—at the price of fifty guineas each. As I 





took the pair, the foreman let me have them for £100 © 
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including also in that figure a handsome gold key for 


each, of exactly the same pattern, and a guard for the/as well as his own, and to earn a piece of enjoyment 


fob of watered black silk ribbon. 


My reason for choosing these two watches, out of a|ber his very words. 
trayful of similar quality, was perhaps a little whimsical 


and profit for both of us. 


“ You are cram 


—viz., that the numbers they bore happened to be|said he (for in those days youths did not call each 


sequen's. 


Each had. its number engraved on its white | other aold man,” with sad sense of their own decrepi- 
enamel dial, in small but very clear figures, placed a} tude). 


“ Bob, you are losing your freedom of touch. 


little above the central spindle ; also upon the extreme| You must come out of those stony holes and look at 


verge, at the nadir below the seconds hand, the name ofa rock 
They were not what} M 


the maker, “ Barwise, London.” 


mountain.” 


are called “hunting watches,” but had strong and very; been too much laid back by facts—“ sat upon” in the 


clear lunette glasses fixed in rims of substantial gold. 

And their respective numbers were 7,777 and 7.728, 
Carrying these in wash-leather bags, I 

Bowring i 


slang of these last twenty years, and in the present 
dearth of invention must serve, no doubt, for another 


ve George |twenty—I say that I had been used to a cushion by so 
is choice of the two; and he chose the one| many landladies and maids-of-all-work (who take not 


with four figures of seven, making some little joke about |an hour to find out where they need do no work), that 


it, not goo 
laugh at. 





CHAPTER II. 


For six years after this all went smoothly with George/|and you seem to be nervous, 


Bowring and myself. 


enough to repeat, nor even bad enough to|I could not fetch my breath to think of ever going up 


@ mountain. 
“T willleave you to think of it, Bob,” said George, 
putting his hat on carefully; “1 am bound for time, 


we did not lodge together (as once we had done) nor| whether you can afford it.” 


spend the evening hours together, because, of course, he 


That last hit settled me. People said, in spite of 


had now his home and family rising around him. By|all my generous acts—and nobody knows, except my- 
the Summer of 1832 he had three children, and was ex-|self, the frequency and extent of these—without un- 


pecting a fourth at no very distant time. 


His eldest son} derstanding the merits of the case—perfect (or rather| Sammer of the year 1826, their river had failed them, so 
was named after me, “ Robert Bistre,” for such is my|imperfect) strangers said that I was stingy ! 


To prove 


name, which I have often thought of changing. Not|the contrary, I resolved tolaunch into great expendi- 
that the name is at all a bad one, as among friends and|ture, and to pay coach fare all the way from London 
relations, but that when I am addressed by strangers|toward the nearest mountain. 


“ Mr. Bistre” has a jingling sound, suggestive of child- 
“Sir Robert Bistre,” however, would sound 


uncommonly well; and (as some people say) less emi-| where the smell of fish destroyed them. 
nent artists—but perhaps, after all, I am not so very old 


ish levity. 


as to be in a hurry. 


In the Summer of 1832, as the elderly people will call | the doors, and turning pale at the funeral bells. 
to mind and the younger sort will have heard or read, 


the cholera broke over London like a bursting meteor. 
Such panic had not been known, I believe, since the 


time of the plague, in the rei 


ple and wonderful pen of Defoe. 
frequent, if not so sudden. 
(not being attacked) could fly. 


landlady. 


t> as much as forty. 


Among the rest, George Bowring had been scared, 


There had been in|far more than he liked to own, by the sudden death 
tbe interval many seasons—or at least I am informed 
so—of sickness more widely spread, and of death more|and the trimmings of a wing-bone. 

But now this new plague, 
attacking so harshly a man’s most perceptive and valued | brin 
part, drove rich people out of London faster than horses 
Well, used as I was toa 
good deal of poison in dealing with my colors, I felt no 
alarm on my own account, but was anxious about my 
This was an excellently honest woman of 
fifty-five Summers at the utmost, but weakly confessing 
She had made a point of insisting 


upon a brisket of beef and a flat-polled cabbage for din-|mountains. 


ner every Saturday; and the same, with a cucumber, 


cold, on Sunday ; and for supper a soft-roed herring 
ever since her widowhood. 


“Mrs. Whitehead,” said I[—for that was her name, | pen, but wanted no 
though she said she did not deserve it; and her hair|of such delicacy. 
confirmed her in that position by growing darker from 
year to year—“ Madam, allow me to beg you to vary 


your diet a little at this sad time.” 


“] varies it every day, Mr. Bistre,” she auswered| White 
“The days of the week is not 


somewhat snappishly. 
so many but what they all come round again.” 


For the moment I did not quite perceive the pre- 
cision of her argument; but after her death I was able 


to do more justice to her intellect. And, unhappily 


Sunday. 


To a man in London of quiet habits and regular 
ways and periods there scarcely can be be a more des- 
It is not 
only that his conscience pricks him for all his narrow 
plagiaristic, and even irrational suspicions about the 
the low level of his tea-caddy, or a neap tide in his 
brandy bottle, or any false evidence of the eyes 
(which ever go spying to lock up the heart), or the 
ears, which are also wicked organs—these memories 
truly are grievous to him, and make him yearn now to 


perate blow than the loss of his landlady. 


coach (belonging to the old company, and leavin 
orse Cellars at half-past nine in the morning 


the roads might be. 


there will be no place to register any more of them 


standard, so that we longed to inyite them to dinner 


be robbed again; but what he feels most sadly is the |men’s ages. 


desolation of having nobody who understands his 
One of the best menI ever knew was so 
plagued with his sideboard every day for two years, 
after dinner, that he marricd a little new maid-of-all- 


locks. 


work—because she was a blacksmith’s daughter. 


Nothing of that sort, however, occurred in my case, 
Iam proud to say. But finding myself in a helpless 
state, without any one to be afraid of, I had only two 
courses before me: either to go back to my former 


Now, at Shrewsbury, we had resolved to cast off al 


landlady, (who was almost too much of a Tartar, per-|knapsacks flapping heavily, all the wiser sort looke« 
haps) or else to run away from my rooms till Provi-jon us as marching off to Bedlam. 


dence provided a new landlady. 


Now, in this dilemmal met Gerrge Bowring, who 
saw my distress, and most kindly pressed me to stay |member well. 
at his house till some female arose to manage my 
This, of course, I declined to do, es- 


affairs for me. 


In the morning, as we were starting, we set ou 


me out, in a quiet nook where a few good artists were| cept starvation. 


accustomed to meet and think; and there he told me 


ee . 





Although in, those days I was not by any means 


that really now he saw his way to cut short my troubles 


And I happen to remem-|things then, for running and jumping, and liftin 


din your hand, my dear fellow,”|fine brave fellow as ever lived, with a short, straight 


y heart gave a jump at these words, and yet I had|turn now and then by changing packs for a mile or two, 


Consult your pillow, my lower end departed with a thunder of cascades. 
Ww ] daily, although sliow: : : i tives were al 
e met almost daily, although| dear fellow; and peep into your old stocking and see 


Half the inhabitants now were rushing helter-skel- broke up the drought, and the river came down roar- 
ter out of London, and very often to scaside towns}!8 3 and the next day all Aber-Adyr was able to gossip 
And those] #g@in as usual. 
who could not get away were shuddering at the blinds : te . I 
drawn down, and huddling away from the mutes at|of a quaint and original turn, George Bowring and I 
And|resolved to halt and rest the soles of our feet a little, 
some, who had never ¢ ought twice before of their and sketch and fish in the neighborhood. For George had 
latter end, now began to dwell with so much unction| brought his rod and tackle, and many a time had he 
upon it, that Providence graciously spared them the| Wanted to stop and set up his rod and begin to cast; 
gn of Charles IT., as| waste of perpetual preparation. 
painted (beyond any skill of the brush) by the sim- 


of his butcher, between half a dozen chops for cutlets| iver for him and the mountain for me. As for the fish- 
George’s own| ing, all that he mi ht have, and I would grudge him 
cook had gone down with the order, and meant toj Hone of it, if he fairly divided whatever he caught. But 

it all back herself, because she knew what|he must aot expect me to follow him always and watch 
butchers do when left to consider their subject. And| all his dainty maneuvring ; each was to carryand eat his 
Mrs. Tompkins was so alarmed that she gave only|own dinner, whenever we made a day of it, so that he 
six hours’ notice to leave, though her husband was far} might keep to his flies and his water, while I worked 
on the salt-sea wave, according to her own account,|®Way with my brush at the mountains. ; 
and she had none to make her welcome except her| spent a most pleasant week, though we know very little 
father’s second wife. This broke up the household;| of Welsh and the slaters spoke but little English. But 
an? hence it was that George tempted me so with the| (much as they are maligned because they will not have 


For he took his wife and children to an old manor-| rough set 
;|house in Berkshire, belonging to two maiden aunts of} men ; most of them also of a respectable and religious 
the lady, who promised to see to all that might hap-| turn of mind ; and they scarcely ever poach, except on 

ntleman in the house at a period] Saturdays and Mondays. 
xeorge Bowring, therefore, agreed 
to meet me on the 12th day of September, at the inn] parlor of the Cross-Pipes public house, our bed room 
in Reading—I forget its name—where the Regulator| being overhead, my dear friend complained to me that 


allowed an hour to dine, from one o’clock onward, as] and rockier districts, where the water ran deeper (as he . 

And here I found him, and wel|had been told) and the trout were less worried by - 
supped at Oxford, and did very well at the Mitre. On 
the following morning we took coach for Shrewsbury,|serted by all except evil spirits, that even the Aber- 
, jas we had agreed, and reaching the town before dark, 
she was removed to a better world on the following |put up at the Talbot Inn, and sauntered into the dear| promised him gladly to come, only keeping the old un- 
old school, to see what the lads had been at since our| derstanding between us, that each should attend to his 
time; for their names and their exploits, at Oxford 
and Cambridge, are scored in large letters upon the] George might stir most when the trout rose well, and I 
panels, from the year 1806 and onward, so@hat soon|when ,the shadows fell properly. 


and we found that though we ourselves had done 
nothing, many fine fellows had been instituted in let-}George IL., was lifting, and shifting, and setting in 
ters of igher humanity, and were holding up the old| order the vapory curls of the mountains. 


But discipline must be maintained; and that word 
means, more than anything else, the difference of} until we came to a rocky pass, whefe walking turned to 


further need of coaches, and, knowing the country 
pretty well, or recalling it from our childhood, to| pices, which look as if the earth had sunk for the sake 
strike away on foot for some of the mountain wilder-|o; letting the water through. 
nesses, Of these, in those days, nobody knew much 
more than that they were high and steep, and slippery] the steepest and most formidable aspect of the mountain. 
and dangerous,and much to be shunned by all sensible 
people who liked a nice fire and the right side of the} disdainfully, and slippery channels, scooped by torrents 
window. So that when we shouldered staves, with] of tempestuous waters, forbade one to desire at all to 


watches by the old school dial, as I have cause to re- 


And we staked half a crown, in a sport-| make them comfortable with the sight of danger. 
ing manner, each on his own watch, to be the truer by 
the sun, upon our own way back again. And thus we leftiturned to watch me ; for the worst part of our business 
pecially under present circumstances; and, with mutual|those ancient walls and the glancing of the river, and 


pity, we parted. Butthe very next day he sought/stoutly tvok the Welshpool road, dreading nothing ex-|scenery. But I am glad that I was not cross, nor even 


cripple, George was far stronger of arm and leg, having 
always been famous, though we made no fuss about such 

































































weights, and using the boxing-gloves and the foils. 


nose and a resolute chin, he touched the measuring-bar, 
quite fairly at seventy-four inches, and turned the scales 
at fourteen stone anda quarter And so, as my chat- 
tels weighed mere than his (by means of a rough old 
easol and material for rude sketches) he did me a good 


And thus we came, in four days’ march, to Aber-Aydyr, 
a village lying under Cader Idris. 
CHAPTER III, 
If any place ever Jay out of the world, and was proud 
of itself for doing so, this little village of ‘hhan ita 
must have been very near it. The village was built, as 
the people expressed it, of thirty cottages, one public- 
house, one shop universal, and two chapels, The tore 
rent of Ayder entered with a roar of rapids, and at the 
The na- 
so accustomed to live in the thick of this 
watery uproar, that whenever they left their beloved vil- 
lage to see the inferior outer world they found them- 
selves as deaf as posts until they came to a weir or 
a waterfall. And they told us that in the scorching 


that for nearly a month they could only discourse by 
signs ; and they used to stand on the bridge and point 


at the shrunken rapids and stop their ears to exclude 
that horrible emptiness, till a violent thunderstorm 


Finding these people, who lived altogether upon slate, 


but I said that I would not be cheated so; he had 
promised me a mountain, and would he put me off with 
a river?’ Here, however, we had both delights; the 


And thus we 


strangers to work with them) we found them a tho- 
Z civil, obliging, and rather intelligent set of 


On September 25, as we sat at breakfast in the sanded 


he was tired of fishing so long up and down one valley, 
and asked me to come with him further up, into wilder 
quarrymen: because it was such a savage place, de- 


Aydyr slaters could not enjoy the fishing there. I 


own pursuits and his own opportunities mainly ; so that 


And thus we set 
3|forth about 9 o’clock of a bright and cheerful morning, 
while the sun, like a courtly perruquier of the reign of 


-| We trudged along thus at a merry swing, for the 
freshness of Autumnal dew was sparkling in the valley 
clambering. After an hour of sharpish work among 
1} slatey shelves and threatening drags, we got into one of 


those trough-like hollows hung on each side with preci- 


On our left hand, cliff 
towered over cliff to the grand height of Penny Cader, 


tock piled on rock, and shingle cast in naked waste 
have anything more to do with them—exespt, of course, 
to get them painted at « proper distance, so that they 
T! might hang at last in the dining-rooms of London, to give 
people appetite with sense of hungry breezes, and to 

“This is very grand indeed,” said George, as he 
is to have to give an opinion always upon points of 


crisp with him that day. 
a {(To be concluded in our next.) * } 
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The Summary of the Week. 





There is very little politcial news from Great Britain this 
week, with the exception that the health of Mr. D' Israeli, whose 
death or disablement would result in another change of ministry, 
is rapidly recovering from a tiresome attack of gout, and so far 
as human foresight can anticipate, there is every probability of 
his resuming his place on the Treasury bench next session. The 
John Blul says: ‘That Mr. D'Israeli would not stay in office a 
day if he thought he could not perform his duty, is a truism to 
all who know him, but there is we believe, uuch work for the 
Premier yet to accomplish. In any case we need hardly warn 
our readers against crediting the stories that have been current 
as to meetings and consultations anent the future. As at present 
tories are unite! under Mr. D'Israeli, so if dire necessity com- 
pels them to make another choice, the leader in both houses is 
not far to seek.” 

Severe and destructive gales of the most violent nature con- 
tinue to visit the coasts of England, which have not only been at- 
tended with vast damage, but have been unbappily accompanied 
with severe loas of life, 

Iutelligence has been received in England, by telegram from 
Madeira, thatthe British Ship Cospatrick, has been burned at 
sea, having been bound from London to Auckland, New Zealand. 
She sailed from London on September 14th, and was spoken on 
October 28tb, in latitude 11 deg. south, longitude 34 deg. west. 
She took fire during the voyage, and was totally destroyed on 
Thursday, November 19th. The vessel was then in latitude 37 
deg. south, and longitude 12 deg. east, off the Cape of Good 
Hlope. 

The British ship Spectre picked up one of the boats of the 
Cospatrick. It contained three survivors of the wreck. These 
were the second mate, Henry Mc!) i 
had been ten days drifting azo ap tay mre Bn 


this time they sustained life by drinking the blood and eatin 
o ~—_ from the bodies of their companions .Who died in the 
The remainder of the crew of the Cospatrick, four cabin pas- 
sengers and 424 steerage passengers, who hed emigrated under 
the general regulations for Australia, are supposed to have been 
lost. The Government emigrants were for the most part agri- 
—— ee who . England in consequence of the recent 
abor strikes. any of them were married. d - 

panied by their families hidilikintvodaas 
A shocking railway accident occurred on December 24th near 
the town of Woodstock, Oxfordshire. An express train on a 
branchof the Great Southern and Western Railway was thrown 
: fromthe track, and precipitated down an embankment. Sev- 
“eral of the carriages fell into a canal skirting the road, and 
thirty persons were killed and fifty wounded, some of the latter 

fatally. 


| 


eter in support of the Central African Mission, said that from 
discoveries of river communications with the coast there 
seemed, humanly speaking, no limit to the opportunities which 
Providence now appeared to be giving, for the spread of the 
Gospel over that vast continent. 

The English expedition in Africa, under Mr. Cameron, is 
proving most succeseful. Letters to May 16th have been re- 
ceived from it. The party were all well. ‘hey had circum- 
navigated the Tanganyika Lake, and found the effluent south of 
Speke’s islands, which the natives reported to be Congo, iden- 
tical with Livingstone’s Lualaba. Mr. Cameron hopes to reach 
Jellala Falls and Loanda. 

The London correspondent of the Liverpool Post says that it 
is confidently expected that Jobn Bright will accept the invi- 
tation he has received to visit this country in 1876. 

From France we have nothing of interest, everything con- 
tinuing very quiet. 

In the French Assembly a bill has been read a second time by 
which all foreigners born in France become liable to the con- 
scription if they have not performed military service in their 
own country. It is farther enacted that every one born in France 
of a foreign father also born in France, is a Frenchman, unless, 
within a year of his attaining his majority, he claims a foreign 
nationality. 

The Emperor of Russia has just conferred on the Marshal 
President of the French republic the highest rank, in the Order 
of St. Andrew. The insignia were accompanied by a letter, in 
which the Emperor says he had long desired to give the Marshal 
this special mark of esteem aud regard, and that the passage of 
the Empress through France and the touching attentions lavished 
on her onits soil gave him a happy opportunity of realizing that 
desire. 

The Belgian Government has enforced the use in all the thea- 
tres of an invention by which, in case of fire injany part of the 
building, an electric bell immediately apprises the manager of 
the fact, at the same time showing in which part of the house it 
has begun. 

rom Germany there is nothing of interest, the carrying out 
of the sentence in the Von Arnim case is being still undecided. 

The training for war in tiize of peace is carried on with cease- 
less activity in Germany. The latest addition which has been 
made to the military system of that empire with this object in 
view Las been the construction of a railway from Berlin to 
Zoszen, 25 miles in length. ‘This line is to serve a double pur- 
pose. Inthe first place, according to a Berlin telegram, it will 
be used for every species of drill »nd experiment connected with 
the construction, destruction, and use of railways in time of war, 
and in the second place, it brings the artillery camp at Zoszen 
within easy reach of the capital. 

Everything in Spain remains in strtu gu». The Carlists have, 
however, offered in the most manguanimons manner, to restore 
the German brig Gustave, seized by them last week off Zarawaz, 
if the amount which they allege is due to their custom house by 
the vessel be paid ! 

The Spanish C issioners to the Philadelphia Centennial 
Exhibition met at Madrid, on December 24th. Senor Castelar 
made an eloquent address. He sketched the rise and progress 
of the United States, the ideas of liberty and labor which pre- 
vuiled there. He found ia America civilization, language and 
arts, traces of Spanish origin, which time and ingratitude were 
unable to eradicate. 

From Italy, news continues very slack. The tone of the Italian 
press toward France has however, undergone a marked change 
within the last few months, having become far more friendly 
than it was immediately after the Franco-German war. The 
Italie, in particular, dwells with undisguised satisfaction upon 
the friendly relations now subsisting between the two countries, 

From St. Petersburg under date of December 26th, we learn 
that an Imperial ukase haz been issued declaring the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, son of the Emperor's brother,the Grand Duke Constan- 
time, insane, and placing him under the guardianship of his 
father. Nicholas is the Grand Duke who abstracted his moth- 
er’s jewels some months ago. 

The important fact has just been made known that members 
of the Russian Civil Service, with the exception of Court officials, 
are henceforth to be allowed to wear their beards. The Cham- 
berlains, and the officers and men of the regular army, will still 
continue to keep their chins smooth ; bat the razor, in Russian 
official circles, having once been partially discarded, who knows 
how soon it may be thrown away altogether, so that at last the 
Emperor himself will cease to shave ? ‘* Woe to Europe when 
the Czar of Russia wears a beard !’’ said Napoleon, whose St. 
Helena prophecies, if they possessed no other merit, were gen- 
erally picturesque. 

In consequence of the introduction of universal conscription 
in Russia, 100,000,000 roubles are to be expended in construct. 
ing barracks and military prisons. 

The correspondent of the Eastern Budget at St. Petersburg 
says, that the Russian Government is now considering a scheme 
for introducing an organized +ystem of police in all parts of the 
Empire. Every political district is to have its police inspector, 




















with very extensive powers, who will be isted bya id 
able number of tant inspect Under these will be the 
gendarmerie, whose duty it will be to watch over public order. 





Another colliery explosion occurred in the Bignall Hill col- | The new poli i i i 
: - police officials are being organized upon the model 
liery, North Staffordshire, on December 24th. Twenty miners adopted in Poland after the last insurrection, and this measure 


were killed. 


has produced a good deal of discontent in the country, the in- 


It has frequently been stated that the Ashantee war cost! habitants of the towns and villages considering that they might 
nearly nine millions sterling. The actual cost is announced to| be sufficiently trusted to provide their-own police. 


have been about £1,750,000, an amount yet to be reduced by 
a valuation of a large quantity of returned stores. 


The Earl of Devon, speaking at a recent meeting held at Ex- | Sandwich Islands.” In the absence of any other potentate, his 


In local matters, the event of the week has. been the 
arrival of King Kalakaur, ‘‘the reigning monarch of the 


Hawaiian Majesty has been ‘‘a good enough Morgan,” and the 
assistant aldermen have been in their glory, in showing the 
King through the public institations of the city, including, 
among other delightful exhibitions, **The Black Crook” and 
the Herald establishment, with'a lager-bier saloon thrown in. 

Gerrit Smith, the life-long abolitionist, who was one of the 
most remarkable men of the age, died in this city on lecember 
28th, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. Although a philan- 
thropist, in the strictest sense of the term, Gerrit Smith was not 
favorably looked on by the sirait-laced religionists, as, according 
to his friend, General Cochrano : 

**He was not a Christian in the orthodox view. He did not 
believe that Christ was God, but he did believe that he was the 
best of men, and he daily prayed to bis God. He had tamily 
prayers every morning. He would read a chapter in the Bible, 
and kneel down and pray with his family. Lately he has re- 
peated the chapter of the Bible from memory. He would throw 
back his patriarchal head, close his eyes, and in that rich, so- 
norous voice for which he was famous repeat the words of Divine 
wisdom. 

* It was the most soleran of scenes. As he grew old he give 
up the practice of kneeling, and prayed sitting in bis chair. 
His one rule of lite was to do good to others, and that is cer- 
tainly the fundamental principle of Christianity.” 

New York has been much bothered this week with fog, and, 
on the East river, on the evening of December 28th, a terrible 
collision occurred between the Williamsburg ferry-boat, Alaska, 
and the cattle-boat, Colden, by which two men were killed, and 
several others severely wounded. 





Tae Grave or Narnante, Hawruorne.—Julian 
Hawthorne writes to The London Atheneum, in reference to 
statements published in this country concerning the secluded and 
desolate appearance of his father's grave. He says the family 
never chose the site with a view to publicity, as a certain 
amount of privacy and seclusion was deemed desirable, and 
adds: ‘* But I have neither excuse nor palliation to offer for 
the extraordinary blight which it appears has visited the sar- 
rounding vegetation. Perhaps, indeed, the ‘ entire disappear- 
ance’ of the ‘ hawthorn bushes planted at each corner,’ may be 
due to the fact that no such bushes were ever seen there at all; 
and this would certainly account for the * ghostly’ aspect of the 
dead one which is described as remaining. For the rest, I can 
only hope that the eyes of the writer in the Home Journal may 
have been so obscured by tearful sympathy, as to have become 
incapable of distinguishing between ‘ dead grass’ and pine tree 
needles. And, finally, 1 think that the grave of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne may safely be left to take cave of itself.” 


Tue United States Consul at Malaga, Mr. Hancock, 
having publicly denounced as fraudulent, the medical diplomas 
of the American University, Philadelphia, offered for sale by Dr. 
P. F. A. Vander Vyver, of Jersey, England, that personage has 


had the affrontery to appear in public and demand that Mr. 
Hancock retract his ‘‘ disgracefal and untruthful statements,” 
threatening otherwise to appeal to a higher power. Mr. Hancock 
promptly advised the diploma-seller to go abead. 








Tue Centenniat.—Lord Derby, in a letter to Minis- 
ter Schenck, dated D ber 3rd, says: ‘** Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment accepts with much pleasure the invitation of the United 
States to take part in the international exhibition to be held at 
Philadelphia in 1876. 2 shall have the honor to acyuaint you 
hereafter with the arrangements which will be made in order to 
carry this decision into effect. Her Majesty's Government trusts 
that tbis exhibition will fully realize the object which the Gov- 
exnment of the United States and the promoters of the undertak- 
ing have in view; and they do not doubt that it will tend to the 
further development of the important commercial relations 
between Great Britain and the United States. 








Proressor TiscuENDoRF.—Lobegott F. C. Tischen- 
dorf, Professor of Theology and Biblical Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic, is dead. Professor Tischendorf was born at 
Lengenfeld, in Saxony in 1815, and studied theology and phil- 
ogogy at th- University of Leipsc- The great work of bis lite 
was in reforming the Geeek text of the New Testament, for 
which purpose be made two journeys to the East, pursuing bis 
investigations in Egypt, Syria and Asia Minor, and bringirg 
back to Leipsic a precious stock of Biblical manuscripts. His 
most important discovery was perhaps the ‘‘ Codex Sinaiticus,”’ 
which has been so many years in preparation for publication. 
Professor ‘Tischendorf visited England in 1865, where many 
honorary degrees were conferred upon hiw, and in 1869 he was 
made a Count of the Russizn Empire by the Czar. 





Batt Room Noverties.—An advertisement re- 
cently appeared in London to the following effect :—The ad- 
vertiser is ‘‘ prepared to introduce in England the Rassieo 
national dances, as follows : -The real Mazurka as danced at the 
Imperial Courts of St. Petersburg and Moscow ; also the Mal- 
aroccia, Little Rassia, Karmilitsa, Wet Nurse, and Moujiski, 
Little Peasant, being the origins! and symbolical dances of the 
Russian Empire, &c.” ‘The ‘* Movjiski"’ and * Little Peasant” 
would, no doubt, soon be popular as Christmas novelties in 
dancing. But how about that “ original and symbolical dance” 
called ** The Wet Nurse’? Of course, ‘‘ The Wet Nurse” is a 
poetic subject for symbolical action. The form of asking would, 
we suppose, be for the gentleman to advance politely to the lady 
and say, ‘* May I have the pleasure of the next Wet Nurse with 
you?” And the answer might be, “I'm very sorry but !'m 
engaged forthe Wet Nurse.” ‘‘ Ub, thea—ahem—can you put 
me down for a Little Peasant?” ‘* Ob, yes, certainly, and tbe 
last Moujiski, if you like.” ‘Ok, thank you so much. ‘Then 
I’ve a Moujiski and Little Peasant with you ; and now (goin) I 
must get somebody for just one Wet Nurse.” ‘Ihe new ball 
room phraseology will be charming. 





A Sinevtar Fixo.—Le Figaro says that afew days 
since an old fashioned gold watch was picked up in the pubiic 
street in the Chaussee d’Antin, and taken to the palice depository 
of stray objects. On opening the case the following inscription 
was fo.nd engraved on the inside: ‘* This watch belonged to 
the King Louis XVIJ., and was given by him to the Abbe Edge- 
worth, in the carriage which conveyed him to execution.” Oa 











the outside are the arms of surmounted by a cross, 
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Lonpon has a “ practical instructor in beggary” in! 
the person of ‘‘ Professor” Rosnoy, who furnishes dogs taught 
to lead the blind, twin children of unhealthy appearance, and 
other accessories of the sort. 





Tue production of Opium in Asia Minor,which in for- 
mer years averaged annually from 2,060 to 3,000 baskets or cases, 
each containing 150 pounds, bas of late years much increased, 
and the crop now averages from 4,000 to 6,000 baskets. Out 
of this quantity, which is shipped at Smyrna, the United States 
take about 2,000 cases. 





Louis Kossutrs.—The Hungarian patriot, Louis Kos- 
sath, having hitherto been debarred from exercising the fran- 
chise in his own country, by the fact of his possessing no land 
in Hungary, Herr Von Canady a few days ago apprised the Com- 
mittee of the ** Party of Independ ;” that obstacle has now 
been removed, for he has himself settled part of his own landed 
property upon his triead. 








Tue Salut Public of Lyons gives an account of some 
experiments that have lately been made with a view to testing 
the value of a process, invented by M. de la Bastie, a manufac- 
turer of Bourg, for strengthening glass so asto ronder it not only 
hailproof, but also to resist the effects of fire and accidents. The 
experiments were very successtul. Dropped on the ground a 
sheet of the prepared glass rebounded slightly, and with a sound 
similar to that of metal when thrown down. 





Tue Popuxation oF AustrALia.—At the close of 1873 
the population of Victoria was estimated at 790,492; New South 
Wales, 560,275; Sonth Anstralia, 198,257; Queensland, 146,690‘ 
Tasmania, 104,217; Western Australia, 25,781; making a total of 
1 825,692 for the Australian Colonies. Adding 310,437 for New 
Zealand, we have 2,136,129, the population of the Australian 
Colonies. In 1861 they had but 1,266,432. 





Puorocrapuy.—An application of photography, which 
is aptly described as startling, has been hit upon by an English 
amateur, whose name is not given. The inventor claims to have 
discovered a method of fixing the image ot an object on a rensi- 
tized plate not more than half an inch in diameter, an impression 
from which can be afterward enlarged to the necessary size. The 
plate is fixed into an ordinary locket or keepsake hangivg from 
a watch chain, and can be suddenly exposed, by a touch of the 
finger, on entering a room, and an image taken of a picture or of 
@ person without any one besides thejoperator being aware of it. 





Mopern Wrrencrarr in Sccrtanp.—The Elgin 
Courant seriously says : ‘* All Scotland knows that in the olden 
times witches were believed often to transform themselves into 
hares, and the notion was that nothing could shoot them buta 
crooked sixpence. A hare was killed in Badenoch the other day, 
which must at some time have been an old and withered hag, 
and also, perhaps, a mermaid, for in the fleshy part of one of 
the hind legs was fonnd a pin, deeply sunk in the flesh, which, 
perhaps, came off the witch’s apron when she was flying through 
tho air. But, more strange still, a flyhook was found in the 
flesh of the other leg, showing that the witch, like one of the 
witches of Fife, had been flying over the sea, or sailing through 
it—in the one case upon a broom-stick, and in the other in a 
mussel shell. It may be added that the hare was killed near 
Tobair’n donich where strango sights are said to have been 
seen—*“ hob goblins and water-helpies from Loch Ineh.” 





Dr. Livinestone’s Lasr Jovrnats.—The London 
Standard says: ** Dr Livingstone’s last journals have just made 
their appearance alter a delay which, considering their extent 
and the difficulty of deciphering them, has been singularly short. 
Thanks to his faithful attendaats, there is reason to believe that 
not one line of the great traveler's writing bas been iost, from 
the time of his leaving Zanzibar, in the beginning of 1466, to 
the day when his note book dropped from his dying hand, in 
April of lust year. The difficulty of the great explorer in writing 
and preserving these most valuable records can hardly be over- 
estimated. Some are contained in copybooks, many mote in 

talic pocketbooks, acd some again in large Letts’s diaries. 
When the supply of writing paper was short, the traveler's in- 
gena ty supplied the deficiency, and ‘old newspapers,’as Mr. 
Waller tells, ‘ yellow with African damp. were sewn together, 
and his notes written across the type with a substitute for ink 
made from the juice of a tree.’ Amongst the illustrations—which 
we way observe, by the way, are not quite so sensationally pic- 
turesque as in some recent books of African travel —is a photo. 
lithographic reproduction cf a page of one of those irteresting 
books. A fragment of the Standard of the 24th of November, 
1869, is crossed with some very careful notes written in the red 
decoction referred to. The material on which it is based it used 
to dye virambos’ and to ornament the faces of the people of the 
interior. For such purposes it may be, and doubtless is, very 
useful, but as ink 1s somewhat of a failure, fading with time, and 
trom the appearance of the fac-simile, ranning into the paper in 
a peculiarly provoking manner. In spite of all the difficulties 
attendant upon the task of desciphering an enormous mass of 
manuscript of this character, the work has been most success- 
fully pertormed, and Mr, Waller is able to say with truth that 
in the record of seven years of coutinuous labor snd exploration 
*no break whatever occurs.’ \Wheu Mir. Stanley returned to 
England, in 1872, he brought with bim a very large diary in ad- 
dition to those letters which were entrusted to the inde- 
fatigable correspondent who had gone to Dr. Livingstoue’s 
relief. Lbis volume was sealed up, but when it was no 
longer possible to entertain a doubt as to the death of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone it was opened, and from it are printed, as we gather. 
the earlier portions of the present volumes. The later were of ne- 
cessity collated from pocketbooks begun at both ends, and 
uti ized as to the middle for calculations, private memoranda, 
words for vocabularies,and -imilar materials. But for the sensi- 
ble habit of the doctor of putting th+ day of the month and the 
year to every entry all would have been inextricable confusion. 
As things are, his literary executors have beeu able to preserve 
a complete and continuous record of his career during the last 
seven years, and present itto the public in an intelligible and 
interesting form. The diaries ard letters brought by Mr. Stan- 
ley are not, indeed, wholly superseded, but they are largely sup- 
plemented, and the more scientific details are carefully filled in. 
tven in the present volumes, however, those geographical, me- 
teological, barometrical, and h. psometrical observations which 
the doctor so regulary made find no place. A separate publica- 
tion ia reserved for them—very wisely, as most readers will be 
apt to think. The work which is now offered to the world con- 
tains simply the personal narrative of the last seven years of the 
life of the greatest African explorer the world has ever known.’ 





European Miscellanies. | 


Strawserries iN DecEMBER.—As an instance of 
the peculiar mildness of the season till w®thin the last week, we 


| may mention that there was to be seen in the shop of Mrs. William- 


son, greengrocer, Port Glasgow, a truss of strawberry blossom 
and fruit, pulled in the open garden of Mr. Wm. Neil, on Dec. 
12th. Two of the berries are red and ripe, two green and one 
blossom. 


In THE early days of the London Times the announce- 
ments of birth-, deaths and marriages were made without} harge, 
and the senders were thanked for their communications. in 
course of years acharge was made for the announcements in 
question, and the column was playfully made over to the then 
proprietor's wife as her source of pocket money. The product 
of such acolumn would now suffice to maintain a middleclass 
household, dower the daughters, establish the sons, and secure 
& handsome assurance for a widow. 


Lorp Daxuovsie’s cellar of rare old wines was sold 
in Edinburgh a few days since. The most interesting part of 
the sale wasthe spirited competition for the ‘“‘Stag sherry,” a 
dark brown wine, bottled in 1837, and presented to Lord Dal- 
housie (then the Hon. Fux Maule) by the late Marquis of 
Breadalbane. This curious wine was sold at £7 5s. per dozen. 
Lot 29, port, 1840 vintage, bottled im 1844, was sold at £4 14 
per dozen; the ‘** Tappit hen’’ holding one gallon of 1841, claret, 
fetched £5; lot 24, imperial magnums of Chateau Lafitte, 1851 
viutage, cellared in 1855, was sold at £2) per dozen; lot 35 
Chateau Lifitte, 1851, was sold at £5 per dozen; lot 36 Chateau 
Latour, 1858 vintage, at £6 5s. per dozen; lot 37, Chateau La- 
tour, 186: vintage, at £4 12s per dozen; lot 38, magnums of 1864, 
Chateau Lafitte, at £10 per dozen; lot 39, Chateau Lafitte, 1864 
vintage, at £4 15s. per dozen; and lot 40, Chateau Lafitte, 1865 
vintage, was sold at the same price. Some of the rare hocks of 
Jannisberg, Steinberg, and Rauenthal, of vintage of 1846, were 
knocked down at the low price of £5, &e. Most of the wines 
were bought by tbe friends of the late Earl. 


Deatu IN a Freemasons’ Lopex.-—A terribly sud- 
den death occurred at the St. Luke’s lodge of Freemasons, 
Ipswich, on December 8th. Mr. Stephen Burdett King, a well 
known tradesman, had just been installed W.M., and had com- 
pleted the investure of his officers, when he suddenly fell d wa 
in a fit and died within a quarter of an hour. 


Panic 1n 4 Cuurcu.—Labourne church in Rerkshire 
is a noble structure of the Norman period, surmounted by a fine 
tower, which has long been in a dangerous state. About a 
century ago the tower was bound round with iron outside, and 
inside a frame was put up on which the bells were hung, so as to 
spare the walls as much as _ possible the weight and vibration of 
the bells. While the parishioners were seated in the church on 
December 10th listening to the religions exhortations of the Rev. 
Jobn Marray, vicar, a loud noise on the roof was beard, and 
most people came to the conclusion tbat the tower vas falling. 
‘rhe lord of the manor and his family quickly vacated their 
pews, as did also the rest of the congregation. The vicar sud- 
denly closed his sermon, and with the surpliced choir made a 

apid exit. On examining the exterior it was found that the 
noise which had created the alarm was caused by a quantity of 
plaster falling from the tower upon the roof of the church. 


A RatueR curious libel suit came lately before a 
Londcn court which is of some interest as bearing upon the ob 
ligation to give and withdraw testimenials to character. The 
plaintiff, a German, Dr. Stein, by means of an advertisement 
obtained the post of secretary to Earl Ruseeli and reader in the 
physiological science to his second son. He performed his duty 
satisfactorily, but when Lady Russell, who was sufficiently sa:is- 
fied with soma of his testimonials to delay direct inquiry about 
him, wrote to Mr. Tabor, in whose school he had been employed, 
to a.ake inquiry, she gota very unsatiafactory response, to the 
effect (so far as her memory served, for the letter was lost). that 
** circumstances have come to my knowledge since Dr. Stein 
left which induce me to withdraw my testimonial. He performed 
his duties as German teacher diligently.” ‘The verdict of the 
jury entirely sustained the def t 


A New kind of kid gloves are now being made,under 
a French patent of leather, from tripe, intestines, and other 
animal membranes; these are soaked in milk of lime while still 
fresh, then washed and immersed in water,and fiually in a paste 


made of starch and white of egg. ‘Ihe substancs thus foruied may 
also be tanned and curried. 


Cutorat as a Cure For Sea-Sicxness.—The Lon- 
don Medical Record says: ‘* Dr. Giraldes has published in the 
Journal de Therapeutique, an account of the means by which he 
avoided sea-sickness during two voyages to England and back. 
He was at Boulogne last June on the way to London, when the 
weather was so rough that many intending passengers hesitated 
to cross the Channel. Dr. Giraldes was informed by a colleague 
at Boulogne that American physicians used the syrup of chloral 
as a preventative of sea-sickness with successful results. He 
therefore obtained some syrup of chloral, put himself intoa 
quiet corner, and took his syrup directly the vessel was in mo- 
tion, when, although his fellow-passengers experienced the 
usual unpleasant consequences, he arrived at Folkestone with- 
out having suffered the least inconvenience. ‘Ihe same results 
were obtained on the return voyage, but he increased the amount 
of chloral. He had again occasion to cross the channel at the 
end of September by the night boat from Calais to Dover, and 
thinking with reason that the sea would be rougher at that sea- 
son than usual, he had a draught made up composed of chioral. 
three grammes (forty-five grains) ; distilled water, fifty grammes: 
gooseberry syrup, sixty grammes; and French essence of pep- 
permint,{two drops. He took half of the draught as the vessel 
lett ihe harbor, and arrived at Dover without having suffered in 
the least from sea-sickness, while his companions were in the 
usual state of prostrate misery. A very heavy sea was running. 
On his return from London on the 3 th of October, there was a 
high sea and much wind. He accordingly took the remaining 
portion of his draught, soon went to sleep, and only awoke on 
his arrival at Calais, in the best possible condition. Dr. Giraldes 
remarks that heis as a rule, affected by sea-sickness when he 
crosses the Channel, and that his two trials of chloral have con- 
vinced him of its efficacy as a preventive of that most disagree- 
able malady. He adds that he never goes down in the cabin, but 
— himself as comfortable as circumstances will ,allow on 

ec. ” 








A Casman named Mullen was charged at the Police 
Court in Dublin, last week, with having on the §previous night 
driven into the canal and nearly drowned five females whom he 
was carrying. When a conriable went to his assistance he coclly 
told him to ‘‘ save the mare, but don’t mind the women.” 


A Brrmineuam paper furnishes a very humble 
apology for having in one ot its reports, described a speaker at’ 
a public meeting asa shoemaker, instead of a shoe manufacturer 


AccorpinG to the returns which are furnished by the 
Engineers of the London Metivpolitan Board of Works, the 
average daily quantity of sewage pimped into the Thames at 
Crossness is 255,035 cubic metres, and at Borking 241,295 cubio 
metres, equivalent to about as many tons by weight sayin 
round numbers, half a million tons of sewage are thrown into the 
sea every twenty-four hours. 


Lonpon and not Southampton is hereafter to be the 
terminal port of the Peninsulur and Criental Steam Navigation 
Company's steamers. The reason of the change is the impossi- 
bility of getting cargo at Southampton. Pussengers and mails 
will continue to be embarxed at the latter town, but Lond»n will 
be the place forloading. Here is a tact for the consideration of 


the alarmists who tancy that provincial cities can get away the 
trade of New York. 


Waite Day’s Menagerie was exhibiting at Carwood, 
recently, a young man amused himself with teasing one of the 
lephants, It happened that a heavy sliding bar turning ona 
pivot at one end was accessible to the insulted animal, who 
watched its upportunity, and at a favorable moment detached 
the loose end of the heavy bar,and let it fall on the young man’s 
head, causing a deep wound. It then calmly walked away, 
satisfied with the punishment administered. 


Tue days of duelling must indeed be past when we 
hear of military libel cases in the courts. One such case came 
before the Court of Exchequer in Dublin, where a Lieutenant 
Lawlor was the plaintiff, and Colonel Vandelein the defendant. 
It ended in an apology from the Colonel, with his expressions of 
regret and promise to pay taxed costs between attorney and 
client. The Lord Chief Barou congratulated the counsel on so 
satisfactory a termiuation of the case. 


Deata or a Cecesrit.y—Died last week, at his re- 
sidence in Barnsbury, George Waddington, aged 78, who was 
more than 20 years ago pensioned from Clerkenwell police court 
as gaoler. He was formerly a Bow-street ‘‘ runner,” and was 
afterwards gaoler at Hatton-garden police-office. The late 
Charles Dickens has immortalised hiw in ** Oliver Twist” by 
the name of *‘ Grummer,” the gacler at the police-office where 

‘ Mr. Fang” was the magistrate. 








Tue Countess of Dudley's jewel case was stolen at 
the Great Westerao Railway station in London on the evening of 
December 12th, under circumstances which leave little doatt 
that the thief was a practised band, and had laid his plans with 
great ingenuity. Lord and Lady Dudley arrived at the railway 
station in bi: lordship’s brougham, and were immediately fol- 
lowed by a four-wheeled cab conveying two of the Conntess’ 
waiting women, each in charge of a ponderous jewel box and 
other articles. Scott, one of the women, was the first who 
alighted, and having placed upon the pavement the box under 
her cate, while turning round to assist her companion placed one 
foot upon the jewel case. Her attention was, bowever, diverted 
by the other maid, and she removed her foot from the box. Her 

ompanion having alighted, Scott stooped to recover the box,. 
when she found it had been removed. An instant search was 
ade by the Earl's servants and tho railway officials ia attend- 
ance, bat no tidings could be gained of it. Among the articles 
lost are a pearl and diamond bracelet, presented by the inbabi- 
tants ot Dudley on the occasion of the marriage of the Earl and 
Sountess. Some rather strange remarks are being made in Lon- 
don about Lord udley's advertisement ofa reward for his wife a 
jewels, A thousand pounds, and no questions asked, 1s not 
exactly what one would have expected from an Earl. 





An important cruelty case came before the sti- 
pendiary magistrate at Leeds, December 11tb.—Mrs. Edmonds, 
the proprietress of Edmonds’s menagerie, and Frederick Hewitt, 
a performer in her employ, were charged by the Royal Society 
for the Preveution of Cruelty tu Animals, with i |-treating six 
byzenas at the recent Laxds Fair by compelling them to go 
through a series of performances, one of which consisted of 
there being made to jump throngh iron hoops, lighted by tow 
aod naphtha, their backs beingsthereby so burned that the hair 
was singed off, and raw wounds created.—In defence, it was 
urged that byenas did not come within the Act of Parliament, 
as they were wild, and were not domesticated animals.—The 
magistrate, in delivering judgment, said that gross cruelty had 
been practised by the two defendants he had not the slightest 
doubt ; but, at the time the Act of Parliament was framed, 
everything could not be provided for. At present there was no 
remedy, and he must, under the circumstances, give a verdict 
for the detendants. 





Drunknness 1n LiveErroot.—A conference of minis- 
ters of all denominations was held in Liverpool recently ‘* to 
consider the appalling prevalence of drunkenness, crime, and 
death” in the town. Over a hundred ministers attended. Fri- 
day, April 30, 1875, was appointed a day of humiliation and 
special prayer for the nation’s deliverance from the great curse 
of intemperance, and a resolution was passed calling upon 
Christians of all denominations to join in obtaining the following 
among other points: ‘* Reduced nambers of public'and beer 
houses; entire Sunday closing, and shortened hours of sale.” A 
memorial to the Magistrates of the borough and of the West 
Derby Division of the country was adopted, requesting that an 
‘*adequate system be devised and applied tor securing the 
thorough inspection of all public houses, with a view to the en- 
forcement of the laws bearing on the sale of intoxicating drinks, 
and especially in all cases against those who illegally supply 
drink to intoxicated persons; also, that every available opportu- 
nity be taken advantage of for diminishing the number of 
public houses in districts already confessedly over-supplied; 
further, that the fataure issued licenses be restricted as much as 
shall be found practicable; and that seven-day livenses be dis- 
couraged and discountenanced as against six day licenses.” A 
memorial to the Mayor requesting him to call a town meeting on 
au early day for the consideration of the subject was also 
adopted, 
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ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. VIIL 


ASHBY DE LA ZOUCH. 





THE HISTORY. 


The pretty little town of Ashby, lying west of Lei-lcr 
cester, is situated in a lovely valley, watered by the 
The second appellation, 
added to the original name of Ashby, is derived from the 


Gilwiskaw and the Mease. 


sake id 





family of the Zouches, who were formerly lords of the/you of that now ?” 


township, and to 1,hom the manor and castle were pre- 


septed by Henry Iil. One feature of historic interes* 


“Mass! I owe him a broken head,” said Simmel, 


ugh Shaw, and in the first bout, 


tioned—that it formed one of the several state prisons}[ found I had met my master.” 


in which the beautiful and unfortunate Mary Queen of 


Scots, was immured during her long years of incarcera- 


“Why, what an’ if he be there? Can he withstand 


tion in England. The castle subsequently devolved to/Conrad the Ritter to get him ready? and then all the 


the Crown, but was granted, for services done, and for 
“value received,” we presume, to the family of Has- 


hinds are gone with Martin to Leicester.” 
“Tf Hugh Shaw do not pin some, he’s no true man. 


fellow, and would strike stoutly for his own were he| well acqnainted. This was the Franklin of the “Wolds,” 
there; and thou, Rupert, art better here, for thy pate’s|a wild tract lying westward of Ashby Castle. He was 


known as Martin Bulstrode of the “‘ Grange,” an exten- 


“ Ay, but I warrant you our young chief hath reck-| sive farming establishment situated in their midst. The 
oned without his host,” broke in Lambert. “An’|rest, consisting of about five men, were his hinds, or 
Martin Bulstrode be from his old Grange, I'll wager|husbandmen, each mounted on a colt, and ambling along, 
my steel cap full of pieces, I know who will be there.” | little thinking of any mischief to happen to them. 

“ Who ?—thou positive ass, who ?” was the general 


‘A murrain on these hiders and seekers,” grumbled 
Master Bulstrode, as he heard the bugle-call sound from 


u Why, Hugh Shaw, the forester—Hugh Shaw of |thicket at hand, and which was blown by a spy already 
Whitwick—and as deadly a hand to hit the ‘ clout ’| posted there by the direction of : the unprincipled Count 
as ever drew a string or twanged abow. What think/Craven, his master. “A murrainon them! Now must 


we fight, and stoutly, too, my men ; for if I mistake not, 
there are fellows in waiting whom it would be well not 


ruefully. “One day, playing at cudgels in the Bear|to meet——” 
(besides the stirring story we shall add) may be men-|Garden, there was 


“Stand there, ho !” shouted a rough voice, as a num- 
ber of men sprang forth into the road, armed with the 
weapons of the period, and, sword in hand, commencing 


the Count and half a score of horse, I heard him order|an attack, which Martin Bulstrode repaid by felliug 


two or three by the sweeping stroke of his staff, and by 
which, for a brief instant, he was stoutly seconded 
by his men. The robber men-at-arms were, however, 


tings, and is still in the same possession. A mansion of|If he be not taken, he'll bring a hornet’s nest around) too numerous, and too well armed to be beaten off, and, 


brick and stone, erected from the ruins of the ancient 
castle, whose fall dates from a remarkably early period, 


Ashby Castle; and, faith ! since the old Count Ay- 
mer de la Zouch has been away in the King’s wars, 


was held for two hundred years as a family residence of|and left this headlong and headstrong kinsman of his 


Sir William Hastings, Knight, said to have been an es- 


.o hold the castle in his place the while, it hath but 


pecial favorite of Edward 1V. A legend we have pre-|bad repute with our neighbors.” 


served of the castle itself will illustrate the manner- 
and the habits of the time. We shall call it 


THE FORESTER AND THE FRANKLIN’S 
DAUGHTER. 

With the earliest light that began to dawn forth one 
fine summer’s morniny—many a year ago, now—a party 
of som: half-dozen ferocious-looking men, armed to the 
teeth, pissed forth out of a hidden postern of Ashby 
Castle, and furtively stealing by a winding pathway to 
the River Mease, they plunged into t-e thickets border- 
ing its shores, and anon striking off, entered into the 
green gloom whizh the mighty oaks of Charnwood 
Forest east down, forcing their way through rude paths, 
which, with the exceptioa of the woodman or the 
forester, they alone appeared to know. At last, they 
halted in an open and sequestered glade, so densely sur- 
rounded by trees and intertangled thickets, that no one 
would for a moment have imagined that in its very 


heart there was a clear, chamber-like space, ear- 
peted with a soft, green sward, and roofed above by vast 


branches, which, almost meeting together, made a cool 


end leafy canopy, inexpressibly grateful in the scorch-|hence to York. 


ing summer noon that ere lung would arrive. 


Hlere, as by one consent, the men, flinging their] fair prize. 


“ We'l—what of it ?” demanded Lambert, testily. 
“Why this—the foresters and the outlaws——” 
“Outlaws ! why, what art thou ?” cried Lambert, 
laughing. 

“ Zounds! dost call me outlaw ?—me ! a soldier on 
my pay ?” 

“ Quarrel not on names,” said Simmel, with a grim 
smile. ‘ We serve Count Craven de la Zouch, be it 
known,and are not outlaws; so have thy say out, Piers, 
and heed them not.” 

“Well, this is it,” Piers continued: “foresters and 
outlaws are hail-fellow, and cut up buck and doe in 
the royal forest with as much freedom as they would 
a timid hare. Moreover, they love not our master, 
and as they may call on the country-fslk for help, it 
may be that the carrying off of the damsel, Grace 
Bulstrode, may cost the Count his castle.” 

“ What! besiege it ?” exclaimed Lambert, incredu- 
ously. 

* Ay, marry! why not?” returned Piers. “I mind 
hearing of the time when a trick of this sort was tried 





Count lacked some at the time, and the Jew was a 


weapons and other gear they carried with them aside, room beside the dungeon, and tooth by tooth, and 
lay them down in a knet to rest, to beguile a tedious joint and joint—the left hand was all lopped away,|fore, gazing wistfu ly, towards a broadening wood- 


hour, or two perchance, wit a chat, or to enjoy the 


sweet and breezy quiet of that nook, for which on all 


sides of them the leafy covert, the green, and almost 


impervious wall, rendered so appropriate and fitting 


“What callest thou this?—and whereabouts are 
we, canst tell?” asked one of the ruftians of his com- 
rade. “I am but a stranger hereaway, as thou 


knowest.” 


“Thou wouldst find the green head of Barden Hill 
a bowshot or twain to the right of thee, ’an thou wert 
out of the forest, and we are now about a furlong 
from the great road which leads from Leicester te 


Burton.” 


“ Ay—I warrant,” spoke a third, “ that a bugle-call 


from here would be heard at Hugglescote.” 


“ And that’s to be the signal that bids uz break 
covert,” said a fourth brawny and bearded vravo, who 


seemed to be in command. 


“Well, by hilt and dagger,” cried the first, whom 
we shall call Simmel, “ this wiil be a good day’s work 


when done! What say’st thou, Lambert, my bully- 
boy ?” striking a companion on the shoulder. 

“ Grace. Bulstrode is as fair as any high-born dame 
in the county,” quoth Lambert; “ with eyes as black 
and cheeks as rosy, and a skin as pearly white, as 
ever man struck blow for,or looked upon and coveted.” 

“ Ay, by’r lady !—and the old franklin her father, 
old Martin Bulstrode of the Weld—who, I take it, is 
not so cld but that he can strike a dour clout enough, 
and wield a quarter-staff like a mill-sail,—it will be 
fire and tow with him!” 

“ Faith, it’s hard—to ease him of his gelding, and a 
score of ewes, it may be, bought from | recee A mar- 
ket, on his way.” 

“ Ay, and to carry off his daughter while he’s from 
home—his cattle raised and his daughter gone when 
he gets there! By tap and flagon, but that the young 
Lord of Ashby would give us lenten fare, and aswing 
over the battlements, I’d liefer be out of it—what’s 
say’st thou, Rupert ?” 

“I care not—not I,” was the surly Rupert’s reply. 
“For my part, ’'d rather have gone forth with the 
wild young Count Craven de la Zouch. The sprin- 
gald’s forth by this to surpris? the yeoman’s home in 
the Wolds, and I take it that a handful of bezants 
might be gathered out of the old churl’s coffers.” 

“ Come, dost think the franklin a money-lender ?” 





gun to chop away his right hand rr 


Lambert. 


and limbs to try against the chances of ransom.” 
“ So—so—the king turned outlaw, eh ?” 


up to the trade. But about the Jew . 





—the Jew ?” 





and tanned skins. 





the pleasant 


sped midway 


moreover, the attack was so sudden, that in a few mi- 
nutes, with the exception of two who fled, the rest were 
seized and bound ; and, under their surly and ferocious 
escort, cattle and prisoners were marched on by devious 
by-ways and circuitous paths, until, towards evening, all 
the spvil and captives were safely lodged within the 
Castle of Ashby-—the prisoners accommodated in strong 
dungeons, and the cattle in the out-houses appertaining 
to it. 

We must now see how the count and his party sped- 
in their division of the fray, not as yet having returned. 
Later in the morning, the Count, with a small body of 
horse had set forth towards the Wolds, and the good 
folks of Ashby, seeing the cavalcade pass by, shook 
their head: at the wicked soung leader ; but thought 
perhaps that nothing worse than a hunting-match might 
bein hand though no dogs no hounds—indispensable in 
the chase—followed them. 

An hour or so brought them forth on the Wolds, a 
track of wild and hilly furze, utterly devoid of timber, 
and inexpressibly bleak and dreary in their aspect. 
Jrossing the undulations of the country, the horsemen 
rode until they came to the edge of a descent, through 
which a small river was winding; and the crofts, pas- 
tures, and low, wide-stretching buildings of the Grange 
were distinctly visible—a picture at once sylvan and 


upon a Jew who was laden with money, and going|beautiful in its complete change from what they had 
Well, the grand sire of the present |already crossed. 


At a latticed window, which overlooked the windings 


He had him seized, taken into the torture-|of the valley, the tall and finely shaped form of the yeo- 


man’s daughter might have been seen an hour be- 


and may I never empty can more, if they had not be-|land, from whence the form of a man was scen emerg- 


ing. A rosy blush suffused her face, and a soft love- 


“Wherefore, the old man had the gold?” said|light dawned in her bright eyes, as she recognised her 


sworn admirer, Hugh Shaw, of Whitwick, in his garb of 


“ No—by our lady !” laughed Piers, “that he had|forest-green, and attended by a stalwart assistant, who 
not; for the King (it was John, then) had forestalled|bore a buck on his shoulder—a gift he was privileged 
the Count, and with his own royal hands plunged the |to take to the stout old owner of the Grange, and sire of 
Jew’s garbardine beneath the trysting oak of Staple-|the richer prize Hugh coveted so dearly—the fair and 
ford; so that the Count had only the old fellow’s teeth |comely Grace Bulstrode. 


Grace, with the exception of some female servants, 
was alone in tae house—a cumbrous, rude, but pic- 


“ Marry, he outlaw’s duty as if he had been brought | turesque buildiug, of a very primitive order of architec 


ture, yet strong enough to withstand a small siege, with 


* Ay, ay—the Jew ?”’ quoth the impatient listeners|timely precautions. 


The meeting between Grace and Hugh Shaw was 


“ Well, it got abroad in the town that the poor| pretty much of the same order into which meetings of 
wretch was being held there for a ransom, and, no|this nature resolve themselves, as a rule. To the hearty 
ransom forthcoming, that he was to hanged. By noon |kiss, and the strong, close clasp of the manly-looking 
the next day the townsfolk demanded of the Count a |forester, Grece replied with a blush of ingenious mo- 
parley on the drawbridge, and on his refusal to de-|desty ; but that she was pleased with, and proud of her 
liver the Jew to them, they threatened to complain |lover, need scarcely be said. It is possible that excep- 
to the King. He bent his mangonels on them from |tions might he taken at Hugh’s timing his visit when 
the walls, and slew some; but ere night the bridge |her father’s absence secured the opportunity, and 
and barbican were carried, the halls all ablaze, and he|Grace had long been motherless. The forester was as 
was fain to come to parley and make conditions in|fine a specimen of sturdy Saxon growth and vigour as 


one might desire to meet with, and his athletic frame 


“To give up the misbegotten Jew, I suppose ?” put| was set off to advantage by his forest livery ; while the 


broad-flapped hat, in which a single falcon’s feather was 


“Thou sayest it; but the Jew was dead, and | fixed, sat jauntily enough on one side of a massive bead 


crowned by dark droopiug hair. In his hand he held his 


“ And so there’s the bugle, our signal to be astir;|tough yew-bow; over his shoulder was slung bis quiver; 
and now, lads, up, and look alive,” cried Simmel; and|to his side was attached a stout hunting-sword ; an 
seizing their weapons, they followed their officer, who| across his breast fell the scarf and baldric, to which bi 
led them by an underpath in the direction whence the|bugle—a prize gained by an unrivalled shot at 4 
mellow tones of the bugle came as their summons. 
In the meantime, journeying on 
high-road, which was well sheltered by trees, and so | Will the stuut yeoman smile upon me, now thatIa 
mitigating the heat of the mid-day sun, came on allikely to be promoted in my post as ranger of Char 
thoughtless group of travelers, driving before them | wood? Iam to have a house op the borders—not 8 
some of the fa.nous cattle for which the county was|far removed but that an hour’s ride of an evenin 
then noted. To these (purchased at Leicester) was|would bring thee to see the old man”—and Hag 
added a string of rough cults, and some two-score sheep.|Shaw, as he spoke gazed anxiously into her grav 
The leader of this party, mounted on a stout roadster,|downcast eyes. * 
was a strongly-built, bluff-looking man of about fifty v d 
years of age, well-clad in garments of Flemish wool |‘ but let us wait patiently awhile. He is not,unkio 
He was armed with a strong sword, ;and may yield to thy wishes.” 
carried a buckler on his shoulder, and 


archery meeting—was suspended. : 
“ And what says thy father now, Grace, darling 


“I do not know, dear Hugh,” she answered kindl 


In fact, Martin Bulstrode of the Wolds was a 8 


exclaimed Simmel, Martin Bulstrode is an honest/s stout quarter-staff, with whose uses he seemed to be|thane in right of birth and station, and had some fe 
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of the prejudices of his class to combat against, which 
made him look upon himself as superior to a simple 
forester, freeman, and thorough master of woodcraft 
as Shaw was, and that not a light honor. So that 
Martin Bulstrode liked him, and admired him as a fine 
courageous fellow, steady of hand and quite as ready, 
quick of eye; holding the king’s commission, and wear- 
ing a royal coat and badge, and he treated him with 
frank and open hospitality; but -he hesitated, looked 
darkly, frowned, when it came to touch upon his 


= 

“Lookye, Hugh Shaw,” he said on a late occasion; 
“T have known thy father before thee, and I liked the 
stout hunter well; but I look for afranklin to marry 
Grace, and to have cattle and a bit of free land of his 
own. Not that thou art not a worthy lad, and a bold 
one, and that goes far; still it requires gear to keep 
7 wench; and though I scorn no man’s poverty, 

et -—-—— . 

“ButI shall have higher pay when ranger,” Hugh 
began. 

“Well, when thou art a ranger weshall see. And 
now let us have done with it. Call, and welcome, 
when thou wilt, but Grace at present must not be 
thought of.” And so Hugh submitted to what he 
thought a hard fate. and met Grace in private, when 
he listed to extend his forest rambles; while she, sym- 

athizing with him, loved him the better. And thus 
it was “accident ” very likely led him to the Grange 
on this particular day, be father was absent, and re- 
turning on his way from Leicester to “fall among 
thieves.” 

While the two were thus conversing, loud screams 
and cries from without startled them, and the females 
ran into the house, exclaiming that armed men—rob- 
bers and spoilers—had suddenly attacked them, and 
presently, witi gleaming weapons in hand and clank- 
ing feet, men with rough bearded faces entering, ut- 
tering a shout of exultation at discovering Grace. 

“Here is the damsel—there’s the priz2!” and a 
couple of them strode forward to seize her. 


But sudden as was the surprise and desperate the 
hazard, the blood of Hugh Shaw was thoroughly 
aroused. He drove his sword through the heart of 
the first, and hopelessly wounded another; but more 
entering—while Grace, screaming, was; mufflled and 
carried away, and put in the strong arms of a trooper 
who rode beside the Count—a blow from behind left 
— senseless and bleeding; and he, when he recov- 
ered, found himself bound and on horseback, beside a 
mounted soldier, whose face he thought he knew. 

It may be as well to add here, that by strict com- 
mand of the Count, beyond some few coin taken and 
such portable articles as cups and flagons of silver that 
lay about, done other harm was done, and the build- 
ings spared the flames, which some of the more trucu- 
lent had clamored for. Count Craven, imagined, of 
course, that he was not known, and that a few scream- 
ing women would only set this outrage to the account 
of some robber or disbanded hordes roaming about, 
and he cared not therefore to do further mischief. 

Meantime they galloped oa, when Hugh at last 
finding that the fresh air was restoring him from the 
effects of the severe blow he had received, spoke to 
his captor, and addressing him by name, said, “ Me- 
thinks this no comrade’s trick, Stringbolt! We have 
wrestled on the , and shot at the white together, 
and laid springs, and broke bread, and drank a beaker 
ere now sa 

“ Nay,” growled the soldier, “’tis Count Craven’s 
orders!” 

“So, so—Count Craven!” murmured Hugh. “B 
all the sheaves that have been in my quiver I’ll be 
even with him yet !” 

“IT cando naught man, save risk my weasand, and 
by the mass, that’s in peril so often that I am bound 
to heed for it.” 

“Hark thee, Springbolt! Thou can’st slip the 
buckle of thy cursed belt a bore or twain. It cuts 
me.” 

“Why, ay,” said Springbolt, “that may be,” but 
ere he had again buckled it, the ends flew out of his 
hand, anda blow from the pommel of his own dagger 
rendered him senseless, as Hugh slipped of and bound- 
ed like a wild cat over a thicket, when stooping down, 
he lay, and rolled down a_ precipitous incline, 
and in a moment he was out of sight—all at- 
tempts at either search or capture being utterly 
in vain. The Count cared the less for this, 
havin got the lovely Grace, and knew uot, and heeded 
as little, what or who the man that had escaped might 
be. Thus, in turn, the second party arrived at the 
castle, where Grace had other lodgment prepared for 
her than her sire. 

_ It may be imagined that if Martin Bulstrode passed a 
night of dread and apprehension as to what might fur- 
ther happen, no less than one of wretchedness and pri 
vation in his dungeoa—thank(ul, perhaps, in the security 
he felt his daughter might be in, yet doubtful, too— 
Grace, in turn, passed a night ef sleeping terror, dread- 
ing the very worst from the bold audacity and libertine 
acts of Count Craven during the brief interview they 
held, ere he left her in her » Bar of grated windows, 





strong masonry, and massive doors,—through tapestry, 
a couch, strewn rushes, furniture, and a few elegances 
of the period, gave some small touch of comfort to her 
prison. She closed not her eyes for fear, and the 
morning found her pale, weary, unrefreshed, and full 
of anguish for her lover’s unknown fate—though she 
knew of his escape—and how her father would bear his 
loss, when, on arriving home, he would find no child to 
greet him—only a fearful tale of lawless violence to 
be told him! No marvel she wept and trembled for 
very dread! 

The next morning a female attendant brought her 
food, which she pressed the exhausted maiden to take, 
and then left her, as if by previous demand. Though 
Grace would have rejectcd the viands, yet the cravings 
of nature were too great; she ate sparingly, drank a 
little diluted wine, and, having already made her toilet 
and said her morning orisons, she waited in patience for 
what might next happen. In about an hour the same 
attendant agvin entered, and apprizing her that the 
Count intended to wait upon her, took away the remnants 
of the food, and departed, the door being securely 
barred without, and guarded by a sentinel stationed 
there for the purpose. 

It was evident when Count Craven came to her cham- 
be: in his turn—from his wild and flustered look—that 
he had passed many hours of the night in an intemperate 
delLauch, with a few of his officers and some friends who 
were with him in the castle; and the poor maiden 
shrank from his bold looks and bolder words, when he 
informed her that her father also was his prisoner—that 
the price of his freedom should be her love, freely and 
lawlessly bestowed—and that in effect se should be- 
come his leman. 

Then her anger and honest indignation broke forth 
and over-powered her fears. She reproached him in no 
measured terms for his villany—denouncing upon him 
both the vengeance of her friends, who were numerous 
and powerful, as well as the anger of the King (Edward 
I), who was not likely to tolerate the Count’s proceedings 
when he should once hear of them. 

* Beshrew me, but tlou art as bold as thou art beau- 
tiful,” answered the Count, with a derisive laugh, but 
filled with admiration, too, of her loveliness and courage; 
“ but is the king to know it, and how are thy friends to 
be told in whose power thou art ?” 

“Flatter not thyself with that, wicked and godless 
man,” returned Grace. ‘“ He who was fortunate enough 
to escape from thy hands,even Hugh Shaw, the King’s 
foreste1, will not rest till he has raised the whole coun- 
try side against thee ; and as the law of the strong has 
been thy guide, so by tho law of the strong shalt thou 
be tried—ay, and punished, too !” 

‘*Now, my course upon the bingler that let him es- 
eape,” cried the Count, furiou ly, and not without doubt 
but that he might find this to turn out a more trouble- 
some matter than he had counted upon ; and having 
essayed blandisbments and unmanly menaces by turns, 
and without success, he went forth, refreshed himse!f 
with a mighty cup of wine, and crdered Master Bul- 
strode to be brought before him, in order to try what 
effect fear and incarceration might have with the father. 
The Count, seated in an ancient chamber, chafing with 
rage and fear, waited for the presence of the stout 
woldsman to be brought before him. 

This interview turned out as little satisfactory as the 
one he had held with Grace; and it was well for the 
Count that his prisoner was securely bound, or the 
spirited old Bulstrode would have strangled him, noble 
as he was, on the spot. To his insolent offer he turned 
a d-af ear; at his threats he laughed; and, utterly 
baffled and almost frantic, Count Craven de la Zouch 
was about to try the effect of measures more daring, 
when a retainer, rushing in with cheeks blanched by 
terror, informed his master that the castle was beset by 
an infuriated multitude. 

“ Ay, ay,” said the franklin, “I judge you will have 
a specimen of the way in which we can resent oppres- 
sion, avenge ourselves, and help our friends. If they 
do not make your ears ding for it, and rock your stout 
walls, never believe m+. I only wouldI were there ; 
and if Hugh Shaw be among them, and he meet you, 
all your Countship won't save you from a cloth-yard 
shaft or a cloven hesd—ay, and it may be, hang you over 
your own gates, as you threatened me ag 

But the Count, with a fierce oath, had gone forth to 
summon his friends, and to send his men to the battle- 
ments. From thence he, too, looked over the parapets, 
and beheld a sight which made him turn white with 
fear. For all that, the strong walls lay between him 
and the angry multitude that was gathered around in 
every direction. ‘The castle was undergoing at the 
moment a fast and furious at!ack, and thus it happened 
to turn out. 

When safely in the forest, Hugh Shaw blew a gentle 
blast upon his bugle, which brought his fellow-foresters 
about him, and the evil news was passed by them like 
wildfire. A band of two-score hunters, who lived for a 
merry season on red deer venison, joined the forces. 
Their meeting growing numerous, their plans were 
speedily taken, for Count Craven was generally exe- 
erated ; and this mischief being set afoot, dark night as 








it was by this, the forester next sped to Ashby, and 


secretly communicated to the townsfolk the outrage 
that had been committed. And by this time the two 
fugitives having safely arrived, had told the people of 
the attack made in the broad daylight upon Martin Bul- 
strode, and of his captivity and spoliation. As they 
had recognized the badge of the De Zouches, thete 
was no difficulty in tracing the wrong docr. The town, 
in an incredibly short space of time, was iu a ferment, 
and the market-place thronged with hundreds, armed 
with every species of weapon, and ready to attack the 
castle. 

Dickon the Smith had two score stalwart hammermen 
ready and willing to batter away with their heavy maces 
at the gates. Wat the tanner had twice as many, with 
their stout poles and shaving-knives, prepared to do 
work when entrance was made. Philip the ‘ tlesher ” 
headed his tribe of half a hundred. brawny fellows, with 
their pole-axes and keen whittles, ready for a furious 
execu‘ion. ‘There were rough miners and dark diggers 
in the pits (for coal was then being in use), and to these 
was added a multitude of citizens, serving-men and 
husbandmen, besides the bold foresters, who were 
speedily marshalled under their respective leaders; and 
the castle, as we have stated, was surrounded. Defying 
bolt and arrow, shaft and javelin, reckless of cross-bow 
and mangonel, and while ladders were placed against 
the walls, and the sons of Vulcan were beating in the 
iron-bound gates, having mastered the bridge and pos- 
terns, the foresters, hunters, and bowyers were plying 
arrows thick as hail upon the men on the battlement, till 
the Count thought it well to try a parley. Not one 
moment too soon, for his myrmidons were falling fast 
and the rest growing mutinous within; the angry war 
without, having aided to quell their spirits. It was a 
wanton wrong to resent, and not an aggression to be 
resisted, as they knew. ‘The parley being called, Hugh 
Shaw advanced on the oridge, while the Count stood on 
the lower barbican. , 

“ Now, what is your will?” cried the Count haughit- 
ily, “that you dare to bring this rabble rout here ?” 

“De yon, Sir Count, dare to ask that,” retorted 
the bold forester. ; 

“ Fellow ! an’ you presume to bandy words with 
me; I’ll have a bolt strike thee dead !” 

“We will do our best to pay back bolt with shaft. 
Learn this however, that messengers have been sent to 
the King, as well to the Lord of Ashby Castle, how a 
liegeman of the one and a kinsman of the other abuses 
his trust. In the meantime methought you cried a 
parley. So shoot, lads, shoot, give them shafts for 
bolts, and beat away there, Dickon the Smith! We 
will win our own way, and never ask for the keys; 
and if there be but a hair of any head_ hurt, 
look you well to it, for by my patron St. Hubert, 
you shall hang, were you the only noble left in 
all broad England!” And the hammers beat 
the more heavily and the shafts the more thickly fell, 
until the men-at-arms cast their weapons dowm and 
refused to hold out longer. 

Then, in shame and fear, in impotent rage and much 
misgiving, the Count promised to deliver up his pris- 
oners as well as his plunder, if the beseigers would 
draw off, but as they refused to go without the per- 
sons of Martin Bulstrode and his daughter, they were 
brought forth to the gates, set free, and amidst a howl 
and a laugh of scorn and derision, Count Craven de 
la Zouch drew away from the walls and retired within 
to quench his defeat and his chagrin in draughts of 
Rhenish wine. 

That the old yeoman bestowed his daughter’s hand 
upon the forester, Hugh Shaw, who can doubt. That 
the King visited the young Count with his displeas- 
ure was as sure, and it might have fared worse with 
him but for the interference of his kinsman, Lord 
Aylmer, the true Lord of Ashby. That there was 
feasting and much rejoicing among the townsfolk was 
to be expected; and finally there wasa merry wed- 
ding at the Grange Farm, in the Wolds, ere long, 
comes as natural as that sunshine follows a shower; 
and that Hugh and Dame Grace were “happy ever 
after,” must be an accepted conclusion, or we will 
never believe more in those veritable old stories which 
begin with the captivating phrase of “once upon a 
time.” ; 

What remains of the castle, besides wearing the 
usual stateliness and grandeur of a ruin witt which so 
many romantic and chivalrous episodes are connected, 
are sufficient to indicate ths strength, extent and vast- 
ness of the original pile. It fell into desuctude long 
before the civil wars, and therefore Cromwell was not 
under the necessity of planting his cannon against the 
mouldering walls, nor the Parliament of issuing a 
commission for its being demolished. 





An extraordinary sale of greyhounds, us showirg tle 
esteem in which these dogs are neld in England, took places 
tew deys since at Skipton, Yorkshire. They were the property 
of Mr. Lister of Beamsley Hall. A litter of three and a hall 
brace, ten months old, fetched 267 guineas ; two brace realized 
220 guineas ; and two and a balf brace, whelped in June last, 
tetched 258 guineas. Mr. Vynor gave the top price, 10> guineas, 
for a blue and white bitch of this litter. A third season dog, 
Choir boy, sold for 70 guineas ; a brvod bitzh, Charm, fetched 
120 guineas ; a brood bitch, Cyo bal, 250 guineas ; and a brood 





bitch Criple, 200 guineas. ‘Lhe entire kennel of twenty-four dogs 
realized an aggregate of 1,524 guineas, averaging 63 each, _ 








‘other lodgers in the house, and to knock or ring at that 
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(From Bow Bells Annual for 1875.] | 


STYAN GOUODENOUGH’S ADVENTURES 
IN SEARCH OF CHRISTMAS. 


By tne Rev. H. V. Patwer. 
{Con-luded from our Iast.1 


IL. 
* I see exactly how it is,” observed Mr. Gellibrand. | 
* Ay, ay,” added she, “when the drink is in, the, 
wit is out; bus I assure you it 1s but now and then 
that he loses his senses.” 
The vicar was delighted to make Mr. Goodenough’s | 
aequaintance. Ie had often called at that gentlemen’s | 
rooms,but he was not fortunate enough to find him at 
home. Now he hoped their acquaintance would ripen. 
There were twelve other gentlemen assembled, who 
had been engaged in a similar good work. He also 
said there was some cold supper in an adjoining 
rom. And Styan thought it was a most delightful 
party. Every one was so friendly and agreeable. So 
animated was the conversation, that it was getting 
towards twelve o’clovk befure the company broke up. 
As he walked homewards, Styan’s mind was agitated | 
by two opposite emotions. He was highly pleased with 
what had taken place. It opened to him a completely 
new view of humun life and what persons of good means 
may do, to brighten the course ot the their fellow-men 
who may be less fortunate than themselves. But what 
had he himself done through so many years of the past? 
Literally nothiug. He had lived to eat, drink, and sleep. 





“ You say right, sir.” 


action he should pursue. At one moment he almost 


Mr. Goodenough obtained a great deal of information came to the conclusion, that it would be better to give 


respecting the general working of the institution, and 
amongst the many interesting facts with which he was 
supplied was this; that young men from the country, 
who come up on speculation to seek their fortune in Lon- 
don, are not unfrequently reduced to the necessity of 
seeking the refuge which the society offers! 

“Good heavens !” exclaimed Styan, and immediately 
requested that his name might be put on the subscrip- 
tion list. 

“ Perhaps you'd like to peep into the dormitory ?” 

“TI should not like to disturb any of the inmates.” 

“ There’s no fear of that, sir; Lean only let you look 
through a pane of glass in the door.” 

There was not much to be seen. About thirty persons, 
stretched in various attitudes on boards, each being pro- 
vided with a straw mattress and a rug. 

That brief glance supplied Styan Goodenough with 
materials for serious reflection for some time to come. 


Ill 


When a man is quite unaccustomed to the loss of a 
night’s rest, to say nothing of wandering about the 
streets in the middle of winter, it is not to be wondered 
at, if he finds himsclf what is termed “ seedy” the next 
morning. 

Such experience was qui‘e new to Styan Goodenough. 
and he was no exception to the general rule. He was 
stupefied, or, at least, he did not seem to have his wits 
about him. However, he had no idea of putting off his 


Yes, besides these necessary excuses, he had money. |journey by the ten o’clock train. There was not sufficient 


‘He had taken no heed of the pleasures nor the sorrows 


reason for that. So, having taken his breakfast, he set 


up the idea of keeping Christmas at all. The fates were 
against him. If he returned to his rooms, it would be 
awkward to give a reason for so doing. Besides, he 
had understood Mrs. Diwmock, his landlady to say 
that she expected some of her own relatives from the 
country for two or three days, and he had voluntarily 
offered her the use of his rooms for that time. Then he 
would missyll the fun of being at his brother’s house, 
at the time they would be making merry over the good 
things which he had sent himself for that purpose. 
That would be to forego a pleasure, for which in pros- 
pect, he had paid very liberally. 

So he carried out his final resolution to travel by 
the slow train. He provided himself with a paper, for 
whiling away the ted.um of the journey. He had the 
whole of the central ‘compartment of the carriage to 
himself. He read such portions of the paper as afforded 
him interest ; next, he cut the leave; of the magarine, 
and perused the Christmas stories. Presently, as he 
turned to the amusing column, he made a start now 
and then, as if the book was in danger of dropping on 
the floor. The sensation was a most disagreeable one, 
but he trie1 his best to overcome the influence which pro- 
duced it. Still he was conscious that, at short intervals, 
his head lost its balance. It was no use striving any 
further, he laid his reading aside, placed himself in 
as comfortable a position as he could, and in a few 
minutes he was wrapped in -rofound repose. 
Impenetrable darkness prevailed around, unbroken 
silence seemed to fill the place. There was no puffing 
of the enginc, no shaking of the carriage, no creakin 


‘of his fellowmen. He neither regarded the prosperity |off with his bag towards the Bank. A walk of a couple|of the wheels, nor jinggling of the coupling-irons. Al 
mor the adversity of those who, with himself, were com-|of miles would do him good. But he soon yave up his | was still when Styan Goodenough awoke from his long 


ipetitors in the great race of life. What enjoyment did 


intention, and got into an omnibus. Mrs. Dimmock had 


the derive from his yearly increasing wealth? He de- |strongly advised him to havea cab; but Styan did not at 
celared that he despised his situation, but I believe that |all times choose to be overruled. He reached the Bank|been instantaneously killed without being aware of 
‘Styan was a little too hard on himself. His shortcoming |speedily, from which point the reader is probably aware | the fact. Or—horrible idea—was he buried alive? He 


was ‘the result of accident, and not of wiloful sin. ~ 
Just now, he remembered that he had not taken his 


that omnibuses start for various parts of the metropolis. 
Revolving in his mind the best means of bringing 


slumber. His first idea was that an accident aight 
have taken place on the line. He himself might have 


was doubtful for a moment if he retained the use of hig 
limbs. In another, he was convinced that all was right 


latch-key in his pocket, and the whole of the household |about a social reformation, by whch the ills he had ob-|in that respect—arms and legs were uninjured, head 
had evidently retired to rest. During the many years|served the night hefore would become unknown, he did|neither bandaged nor sore. He groped about him, 
ihe bad taken up his quarters there, such a circumstance |not pay the attention he ought to have done to his own/and found he was still in the railway corriage. Had 
|had never occurred before. There were several sets of |proper route. 


‘ere you are sir!” cried a conductor; “we are off 


unusual hour might not oaly cause disturbance and alarm |in a moment!” 


but would proclaim to the house, and also to the neigh- 
ibors, that he kept late bours. 


He seized Styan’s bag, and in less than a minute 


there been an earthquake ? If so—was it possible that 
the whole train had been swallowed up in a living grave? 
He looked out at the window. Not an object could 
be dicerned. He felt that his bag, paper, and book 


that gentleman was comfortably seated inside the vehicle, | were safe, His watch and purse had been unmolested, 


He knew of no place in which be might seek for shelter |nor did he diszover his own negligence until it was} Next he let down the window and shouted for help, but 


A policeman came sauntering very s'owly by, and, as\‘t Elephant and Castle.” 


Styan imagined, looking very suspiciously about the 
premises, trying the handle of the door and examining 
the window shutters, in crder to convince him that no 
act of burgulary wasin process, He then produced his 
lantern, and turned it’s light full upon Styan’s face 
which caused him te move on. 
The prospect of having to walk about the streets until 
the time when, Mrs. Dimmock’s maid should have des- 
-eended from her hole in the roof, was not at all pleasant. 
He already felt sleepy and tired; and every quarter of 
:an hour, which he so distinctly marked by the chimes of 
St. Silas’ clock, only served to increase those feelings. 
To avoid the scrutinizing gaze of the guardians of the 
citizens’ peace, he thought it would be prudent to extend 
the circuit of his perambulations, lest he might be 
stopped and made to give an account of himself. Two 
‘dreary hours were got over in this way, when his atten- 
ition was attracted by a bright light from a lamp in a pas- 
sage. “ Night Refuge for the Destitute,” was announced 
in black letters on the ground glass. 

“I wonder,” thought he, “if Lam an eligible candi- 
date for such benevolence ?” 

He went into a sort of office, where a man was seated 
at a desk, engaged in making entries in a book that ap- 
peared to bealedger. Ina few words, Mr. Goodenough 
explained the position in which he found himself, and 
asked the favor of being permitted to sit down for awhile. 
The man was very civil, and at once set achair by the 
fire for the visitor’s accomodation, and then proceeded 
with his work. 

“ There’s more writing than you would think con- 
nected with a place like this, sir,” said the man, after 
having pursued his vocation for a considerable time in 
silence. “I have to book every particular concerning 
each of our lodgers, as I call them, name, place of birth, 
trade, with full particulars as to appearance, and the 





“1 do not want to be at the “Elephant and Cas- 
tle!” said Styan, somewhat alarmed. 

“Then where did you wish to go, sir?” inquired 
the conducter. 

“To the Victor.a Station! ” 

“ And whatever made you come by this "bus? ” 

Mr. Goodenough could give no reason. 

“Well, you must come out of this, anyhow! We 
can’t stop to take you back agaiu. Sixpence. Drive 
on, Harry ! 

“It’s no}use crying over spilled milk!” thought he ; 
though it was disagreeable to have lost so much 
time. 

He would not make such a mistake a second time 
Here’s one marked “ Victoria Station ” in gold letters. 
This will do. But, unfortunately, when he arrived 
there, and applied for a ticket at the booking-office, 
it was discovered that he ought to have gone to the 
Waterloo or Charing Cross Station. Nothing now re- 
mained but to take a cab, and bribe the driver, with 
a promise of double fare, if he got there in time ; 
and it certain that cabby did expose himself to the risk 
of being had up for furious driving, the result of 
whick would probably have been a fine or the with- 
drawal of his license. 

“Now, sir, if you please! You haven’t a minute to 
spare! Fare ?—four-and-sixpence.” 

« Four-and-sixpence ?” inquired Mr. Goodenough, in 
astonishment. 

“Tf you wish to catch the train, sir, it won’t do to 
stand here a-haggling over sixpence! Here, porter! 
take this gentleman’s bag. 

But the porter was deaf, or, what amounted to the 
same thing as far as Styan was concerned, he appeared 
to be so. 

Submitting with an ill grace to the cabman’s imposi- 


circumstances of their present state—the main part of |tion, he picked up his bag aud made the best of his way 


which are the most barefaced falsehoods that were ever 
uttered.” 

“Are you generally pretty busy at this time of tle 
year—I mean at Christmas ?” 

“Throughout the winter our business is never slack. 


We have often more applications than we can accommo- 


date.” 
“Tn such a case what is done ?” 


“We send those who are willing to go to the casual 


wards of the workhouse.” 

' ** Have you anything extra on Christmas-day ?” 
“ No, no sir ; that would never do!” 
"I suppose you would have too many demands o 
pr fands ?’ 


to the office. 

«Train has just this instant started,” said the clerk, 
in’ reply to Styan’s demand for a first-class ticket 
“Next train at half-past eleven. Stops at every sta- 
tion. Won’t reach Minster Padden before six o’clock.” 


meant. 


ington Junction about the same time as the slow train 
gets to Minster Padden; but I don’t see how that 
will help you. It only stops at three stations on the 
in| way.” 


“Here’s a pretty go!” said he aloud—an exclam- 
ation which seemed only to excite the clerk’s amuse- 


-or accommda'ion for the night. It was very disagreea!Je.|announced that the whole party had reached the|to no purpose. Sounds were heard in the distance, yeb 


no response were made to his cries. To get out and a A 
to extricate himself might be highly dangerous ; at a 
events, he was much too prudent to attempt the experi 
ment. 

It seemed to him that the night must be very far ad 
vanced, or, probably, it was verging towards the brea 
of day. Again he set up a tremendous shout, and after 
a while, to his intense reiief, he had reason to hope that 
he was heard. 

A porter and a policeman were attracted to the spot. 
“ Hillo !” cried the latter, “ why, what’s up now ?” 

“ Bring a light!” exclaimed Styan. 

** How came you there?” inquired the porter. 

“‘T have fallen asleep,” was the reply 

“ Where were you a-going ?” 

* To Minster Padden.” 

“Then you’ve come considerably out of your way,” r@ 
marked the policeman. 

It appears that Christmas-eve being a busy time, t 
porter, whose duty it was to examine every carria 
must accidentally have passed over the one in whi 
Styan was asleep. ‘The consequence was that when t 
train was shunted beneath a shed for the purpoze, he w 
placed in the situation in which he had been by this ti 
discovered. é 
“Is it very late ?” inquired Styan. 

“Why, no, sir,” replied the policeman, “ it is barally 
seven o'clock.” ; 
“Do you mean morning or evening ?” 
“Surely, sir,” observed the porter, smiling, “ b 
gentleman must have slept away his senses. You’ 
hardly deen an hour in the place.” 

“ How can I get back to Minster Panden?” 

“ Now I think of it,” said the porter, “ there’s a g 
train just about to startnow. You might get a seati 
the guard’s van.” 

He did so; and, on arriving at the station, them 
seemed to be a turn in the ill fortune which had f@l 
lowed him throughout the day. He could have hires B 
sort of conveyance at that hour ; but a tradesman, wh 
was returning to the town, readily offered to give hint 
seat in his “ Whitechapel,” as he designated his o 
conveyance. ‘Thus, after such repeated misadventu 
he was safely set down at his brother’s door, precisely# 
the parish clock struck the hour of nine. 

“Tell your master that a gentleman wishes to 


“There’s a fast train at two, which reaches Ford-|him,” said the visitor to the servant, who was eviden 


dressed for some more than ordinary occasion. 

In another minute, brother Jim appeared, wonder 
what client had the conscience to disturb him at so 
scasonable an hour. 








| Btyan was undecided for awhile as to what plan of 


«What, Styan |” said the lawyer, “is it really you , 
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“T have reason to believe it’s no other,” he replied, 
shaking his brother by the hand. “I have come to 
spend the Christmas amongst ye—that is, if you'll have 
me.’ 

“Have you? What an idea! Come on, you are 
just in time for supper. I see now,” continued Jem, 
“it is from you that all the good things are come. I 
couldn’t make it out at all. Missis said something 
about their being sent by her folk, but I was very scep- 
tical on that subject.” 

He was on the point of being ushered into the midst 
of the family circle at once; but he begged to be al- 
lowed ihe privilege of making some change in his dress. 
, “You must be quick, then, my dear fellow, or the 
| supper will be spviit.” : 

e acted as expeditiously as any man under the cir- 
cumstances could reasonably be required. Besides, he 
was about as hungry as he ever remembered himself to 
have been in his whole lifetime, and that, perhaps, 
served to accelerate the process. 

So much a stranger was he, that a formal introduction 
was considered quite necessary, in order to make so un- 
expected a guest familiar with the party, already assem- 
bled in a not very grand nor handsomely furnished room, 
but lookiog bright and seasonable with Christmas deco- 
rations, for all that. 

“ My wife,” said the lawyer. 
brother Styan.” 

Miss Polly was next introduced. She was just 
eighteen, and had an engagement with a young man of 
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“ My dear, this is my 


you, but my son. 


After a while it was announced that Miss Jane’s; 


Rebecca had come. 


“ Styan,” said Mrs. Goodenough, “you'll walk home 


with Miss Jane.” 


“ Of course I will,” said the uncle, going at once for 


his coat. 


“ My dear sir,” said his sister-in-law, ‘I didn’t mean 
He often escorts her.” 
“TI must claim the privilege this time,” said the 


senior Styan. 


“No, indeed ; I can’t allow it. You will take cold 


going out of a warm room, Besides, it is really so 


short a way, I don’t require anyone. Nobody will run 
away with two such staid persoas as Rebecca and me,” 
observed the lady, for whose service two knights were 
in waiting. 
The uncle showed himself determined, in a quiet 
way, not to be put down by Mrs. Goodenough, that 
reigned at present, and who considered that her son was 
ertitled to what Miss Jane might have to bequeath by 
her last will and testament. 
As soon as they got into the street, he tock her hand 
beneath his arm, and said, “ How singular that you 
should be still Miss Jane.” 
“ Yes,” said she, with a merry la gh ; ‘‘ and, what is 
more, I think I am likely to be.” 

Most lovers would have considered such a speech a 
fair challenge, but she uttered it in all symplicity, and 
Styan was not a sufficient adept to take advantage of so 





thirty—a match that in all respects was considered 
: highly eligible—but when he was presented to his future 
wife’s uncle, he looked as if he could wish to vanish into 
the air. Then came the uncle’s junior; that is to say, 
: the one who rejoiced in the family name of Styan the 
5 younger, followed by Bob and Dick, with half-a-dozen 
it chubby-faced girls with curls, and dressed in white 
frocks and pink sashes. 
. “ Last, though not least,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ permit 
4 me to introduce you, this time, to Miss Jane.” 
f Yes, Styan ———- and Miss Jane Hervey stood 
ié face to face. They had not met for twenty-four years, 
is before which time they had been lovers from childhood, 
it when little Miss Jane made no scruple to say she would 
4d marry him as soon as she was old enough. In time, 
hd however, she became less communicative and more re- 
d tiring, and when Styan ventured to allude to marriage, 
al she declared she could never think of such a thing. 
? At length the young lady’s father strictly forbade all 
id further intimacy between his daughter and young Good- 
ok enough. Jane, he declared, was too much of a child to 
a entertain so ridiculous a subject ; and, as for Styan, he 
ut had no profession. If anything should happen to his 
et father, he would be nothing better than an office-clerk, 
r and he did not intend tuat Jane should marry such a 
al person. 
ré It was that which mortified the young fellow to the 
very core of his heart, which drove him into a state of 
, self-imposed banishment, and wage, doubtless, the main 
a cause of the retirement in which he passed his life, and 
t what might appear the eccentricities of his character. 
hat Strange to say, that when he determined to spend Christ- 
mas in a right jolly spirit, he never once thought of his 
t. old love, much less had he any expectation of meeting 
her as he now did. Whenever he did recall her mem- 
ory, he pictured to himself a middle-aged matron, sur- 
rounded by half a score of children. How curious that 
he should find her Miss Jane‘still—not old and withered, 
nor coarse and unwieldy, as she might have been, but 
just as sne should be. The same rich glow of com- 
re- plexion, brightened by the same sweet smile, which he 
remembered so well of old. It was but the work of a 
t few moments to arrive at the conclusion that she was 
a more beautiful than ever. 
ui By some means, not exactly in the regular order of 
t etiquette, Styan contrived to be vis-a-vis to Miss Jane 
w at the supper-table. The more he gazed upon her, the 


more he imagined she was the loveliest woman in all 
creation. Such was bis own thought. More than once 
she met his gaze. and felt quite confused, upon which 
she did not look up again for sometime. He pressed ail 
sorts of good things upon her, and insisted on her twice 
takiog champ gne with him. 

He then wondered, in his own mind, whut she thought 
of him. Was he old and antediluvial in his own manner 
and appearance ? Had he foreseen what would happen, 
he might have taken more pains with his external ap- 
pearance. A Bond street artist could have effected a 
wonderful improvement in his outer man. But it was 
now too late. He could not get a suit of clothes fit to be 
seen in such a place as Minster Padden ; besides, they 
could not be prepared by to-morrow, even had he been 
in town. 

After supper, when the younger members of the com- 
pany had retired, the two gent!emen weut back to the 
drawing-room, for the lover had vanisbed with Polly, no- 
body knew where; but presently they returned with a 
grand mistletoe, which was to be suspended from the 
ceiling. Polly and her lover were the first to go through 
the performance that is usual on such occasions. Mam- 
ma and the boys followed suit. Polly fivored her papa 
and uncle. Presently it was proposed by some one that 





good an opportunity. 

“LT hope you are coming to dinner, to morrow ?” 

“My friends were good enough to ask me.” 

“ And of course you accepted tho invitation ?” 

“ Only conditionally.” 

“TI shall be so very sorry if you do not come.” 

“ Really, Mr. Gocdenough, you must have practised 
flattery a guod deal since you lett Minister Padden.” 

“ Why do you think so ?” 

** Because you are so thoroughly accomplished in the 
art.” 

“ You are laughing at me.” 

“Indeed, I am not.” 

“ You think I should not be sorry if you stayed away, 
after having accepted the invitation—even conditionally, 
as you say.” 

“T confess, I cannot see ho* my presence or absence 
could make any matter to you ; whilst the case is very 
different on my side.” 

“ How eo?” 

“I may be, unwittingly, an intruder, and, perhaps, 
prevent you from speaking on family subjects.” 

“ My intention is to avoid all family matters, until 
after I have had a full enjoyment of the present happy 
season. So do promise me that you will come.” 

By this time they had reached Miss Jane’s door. 
The old house, in which her parents lived so long, was 
still occupied by her. It scemed to have undergone no 
change whatever in nearly a quarter of a century. 

“ Will you walk in?” said she, little expecting that he 
would do so, at so Jate an hour. 

I shall not attempt to record the conversation that 
took place on the occasion, which should be strictly re- 
garded as private and confidential. 

This I may legitimately reveal. He stayed so long, 
that Miss Jane had seriously to say it was high time for 
him to return. But he could not be prevailed upon to 
leave, before she had given a definite promise to be one 
of the party on the morrow. 

That night in his slumbers, Styan Goodenough 
imagined himself to be wafting through the air, accom- 
panied by her whom alone he had ever loved. In fancy 
they visited some fair islands, where the trees and 
flowers were ever in their summer’s prime, and the fine 
sward fe]t asa springing carpet to their feet ; where the 
rolling of the cascade, and the purling of the winding 
streams agp oe with = notes of the 

ightinggale, and strange birds with bright plumage 
added cap Sas of bent to the picture. witraiiiieen 

Presently the scene changed into one of a more mun 
dane character. A spacious and elegant residence rose 
before his view, situated out Kensington way—or, at 
least, in that direction—with superbly furnished rooms, 
all of which seemed to glow and reflect Miss Jane’s 
sunny smile. He saw her in the conservatory, looking 
most coquetish!y charming in the prettiest of hats, with 
thick gloves aod a pair of shears; anon, in eve»ing 
costume, at the heed of his table ; and presently in the 
drawingroom, receiving with grace and dignity a hcst of 
friends. Then, again. there came a splendid equipage 
to the door, and a lady, with a rich train of lustrous 
silk, stepped into the carriage, leaving room for Styan 
to follow, and, as they were bsrne along in good style, 
their once separate existences united inseparably in one. 
Styan awoke from that dream. For some time he 
could harily persuade himself that it was not real; but 
at length he had to submit to the mortification of ac- 
knowledging, that his complete happiness was yet in per. 
spective. Still, he considered his nightly visions to be 
favourable omens for the future. At all events, the 





ing behavior, it must be admitted ; but nevertheless it! be successful ia obtaining Miss Jane’s favour, he re- 
was carried into effect, and neither party seemed dis-! resolved to carry out even to the very letter. 
pleased. 


On the morning of Christmas-day, the whole family, 
with the exception of Mrs. Goodenongh, attended the 
service of the church. But to Styan’s extreme morti- 
fication he found that Miss Jane was not there. At 
first he thought she would be late, and he took every 
possible opportunity of looking out for her coming. At 
length it was evident that she, by some means, had been 
prevented. I am sorry to say that Mr. Goodenough’s 
attention and devotion were greatly disturbed on that 
occasion ; for though he tried very much to keep his 
mind to religious exercise, it repeatedly occurred to 
him, “I wonder if she is ill? Has she taken to flight 
in order to avoid myself?” Many similar queries were 
suggested, to none of which could be made auy satis- 
factory reply. 

On reaching home, he asked his sister-in-law a 
hundred questions as to what she supposed was the 
cause of Miss Jane’s absence, until that lady began to 
consider him somewhat of a kore. 

‘‘ffad L not better go and see if there’s anything 
wrong ?” 

“It’s not at all necessary. If snything had taken 
place out of the regular order, we must have heard of 
it,” 

Argument of that kind served no good purpose; 
Styan could not endure his suspense of mind. In des- 
peration he seized his hat, and went straight to Miss 
Jane’s residence. 

Rebecca opened the door, and immediately Styan 
entered, without being invited, and earnestly inquired 
if all was well with the lady of the house. 

The fact is, that whilst Styan was dreaming of Par- 
adise and connubial bliss, the seeming partner of his 
joys had been unable to sleep at all. 

“No, sir,” replied Rebecca, ‘‘ my mistress ‘s far from 
well this morning, as any one might reasonably expect. 
If you'll excuse me, sir, I think you ought to have had 
some consideration for my mistress’» honour, and not 
have stayed here until such an untimely hour, as you 
did. She has had some excellent offers, which [ think 
she was not wise to refuse ; for, as I say, if you cared 
for her, how is it you stayed away so long?” 

“That comes of this money-maki g business,” ob- 
served he, ina soliloquizing way; ‘but, Rebecca, my 
dear soul, tell her I will lay my whole fortune at her 
feet,” he continued, “ she shall have everything that her 
heart can desire, and I will devote my life to her service 
and comfort. ‘Tell her this at once, oman, and let me 
see her.” 

“LT dou’t know, I’m sure, sir,” replied the old and 
faithful domestic. 

In the course of a short time Miss Jane entered the 
room, and we must need shut the door upon them. 
‘They sat together for a long time, and it is evident they 
had a great deal to say to each other; and how long 
they would have contined the conversation one cannot 
tell, if Dick Goodenough had not arrived to say the 
dinner would be spoilt. 

* & * * * * * 

The residence out Kensington way, with all its ad- 
juncts, isno longer a fiction, but a reality. There is also 
a fine estate, and a family mansion in the beautiful vale 
of Taunton, at which Mr. and Mrs. Goodenough will 
spend a portion of each year. They are so happy, that 
they no longer have any reason to regret that the period 
of their union was postponed. Styan the younger is in 
his uncle’s office, and it is understood that he will take 
the business as soon as he is competent. Mr. Wanklin 
is promoted to the post of managing clerk, with a very 
large increase of salary. 

t is confidently asserted that Styan Goodenough, 
Esq., eatertains the proud hope of having an heir to 
succecd him in his property ; so, despite all his mis- 
haps, he deolares that he did finu a merry Christmas at 
]ast—a festival to which he purposes to do honour as 
Jong as his life is spared. 





Romance of the Stage. 


ANECDOTES 





OF ACTORS AND ACTKESSES, 


In a review of the Romauc» ot the English Stage, by Peroy 
Fitzgerald, the Athenwum says: One of the evidences that there 
is still acertain sort of iaterest in the play isto be found ia the 
circamstance that of books illustrating ‘the actor ’ there is no 
end Itis the misfortune of every reader who takes up such 
vooks that they resemble a popular tune of which the vexed ear 
is weary. The story has been told so often that the reader be- 
comes irritated by the eternal sameness, and reviewers wonder 
why collectors of such stories, keep turning over the best-known 
records and do not seek for some less familiar chronicles which 
tre to be found for the seeking, For instance, the story of 
Cheophilus Keen, the unfortunate actor of the early part of the 
last century, would have been better worth telling, aud Las 
more of the romance of the stage in it, than we find in what 
ur. Fitzgerald narrates of the so wuch better-known Edmund 
Kean. Both were great in the part of “Gloster.” Again tue 
career of George Ann Bel.amy does not nearly so well illustrate 
the romance ot the staye as the brighter career of the Brantuns, 
which began when the first of the family left his little grocer’s 
sbop in Drury lane for the stage, and whict culminated not so 
auch in distinguished alliances as it did in giving to ths stage 
such ach rning 1c ress a8 Mas Brunton, subsequeuily Mrs, 
Yates. Muny other instanc:s might be mentioned, but perhapy 
Mr, titzgerald knows them as well ae we do, but does not cure 
tor them or avoids them of set purpose. In place of them we 





Unele Styan should kiss Miss Jane. It was very shock-|second had taught him » losson which, supposing him to] have illustrations of the stroller’s life, and of the hardly less la 
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lorious life that p’ayers used to lead in the old provincial 
theatres. The story of George Aon Bellamy, an unprincip led 
beauty, is followed by *‘ The Adventures ot Tate Wilkinson, 


jhow she dreaded odious woolen, like poor Narcissa. It has not 
escaped Miss Hawkins that tbe beautiful doll Perdita, through- 


‘|out ber career, ‘‘ acquired a remarkable facility in adopting her 


and as this is founded on Wilkinson's own book, the chapter is deportment to ber dress.” She charioteered it in St. James 
fairly amusing. There was nothing romantic in the career of street and in Pall Mall daily; and when people went to gaze at 


Mossup, unless it be thatthe “ ill fated “ died worth fourpence. 
Much more might have been made of the subject ‘* Love and 
Death upon the Stage,” and readers could dispense with the 
“Ireland Forgeries.” George F. Cooke loos here as elsewhere, 
more ruffianly than romantic, but with genius in his roffianism. 
Elliston has been etched by Charles Lamb--no other hand 
should touch the subject. Gerald Griffin and the Young Roscius 
have the look of make-weights, and nothing new is told of 
either. 

It is Mr. Fitzgerald's opinion that in France, ‘* where there is 
little regard for public decency * * * playgoers would not 


allow their interest in the stage to be sacrificed to the partiality of | ' 


a wealthy patron.” The French public often see their interests 
go gncrificed, and are content to write epigrams against the sacri- 
ficers. As to “little regard for public decency” over the Chan- 
nel, it is not for our stage writers to throw stones. Mr. Fitz- 
gereld gives an example of English decency in some remarks 
made by Mrs. Whit (of the Tete Wilkinson period) to her 
daughter, Miss Kitty, Sir F. Deleval’s “lady ;" “You shan’! 
live with your hosband ma’am. The first women of qnality don’t 
live with their husbands ma’am. Woes Vrs. Elmy live with her 
husband ? no ma’an. Dves Mrs. Clive live with her busband ? 
yo ma’am. Does Mrs. Cibber live with her busband? no 
"ma'am. So now ma’am you see the best women of fashion upon 
earth don’t live with their husbands, ma‘am.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald is clearly in error when he states that ‘ It is 
strange tbat the theatrical t istory of other countries and notably 
that of France, should not have the same adventurous history” 
(as that of England.) We consider the contrary to be the fact, 
andare inclined to believe that our stage history—that is, of 
actors and actresses -is dull and monotonous compared with 
similar porsonal history in France. Mr, Fitzgerald finds a more 
remarkable difference atill, *‘ in the wealth of theatrical memoirs 
for which England is distinguished, and which makes a very 
characteristic department of modern literature.” To our think. 
ing, the wealth lies all the other way, and that in stage annals 
biographies, and romance, France beats the whele world put 
together. The poverty of England in this respect is shown by 
the books to which Mr. Fitzgerald bas had recourse. They have 
been drawn upon over and over again, and yield little for all 
the drawing. The interest taken in such romance as is supposed 
to exist in English stage histories is increased Mr. Fitzgerald 
tells us, ‘* by the fact that with the decay «f acting the taste for 
writing as well as for reading such records has decayed also.” 
We confess that this puzzles us. How can the attractiveness of 
any class of literature have increased when a taste for reading 
its productions has Cecayed ? 

In reading the history of poor Perdita Robinson, as it is gen- 
erally the fashion to call her, one is atrack by the circumstance 
that in her mind her career and costume go inseperably together. 
Miss Darby was this hapless young lady's maiden name, her 
father, Mr. Macdermot, having adopted it as less Irish than his 
own. She loved early, married early, played early, was fora 
short aime the beloved of the Prinoe of Wales, and after a little 
day of notoreity, she died early. At the critical tarning-point of 
her youtbful life, when she met ber unprincipled husband at 
Greenwich, ‘‘It was then,” she says, ‘the fashion to wear 
silks, I remember that I wore a nightgown of a pale blue 
lustring, with a chip hat trimmed with ribbons of the same 
color.” When she was introduced to her husband's so-called 
** uncle,” and was an unconscious cbaracter in a serious come y, 
she wore a ‘dark claret colored riding-babit, with a white 
beaver bat and feathers.” Later, when she appeared at Rane- 
langh, her ‘‘ habit was so peculiarly plain and Quaker-like that 
all eyes were upon me. I wore a gown of light brown lustring, 
with close round cuffs (it was then the fashion to wear — 
roffles) ; my hair was without powder, and my head adorn 
with a plaig round cap, and a white chip hat, without any 
ornament whatever.” At the Pantheon Concert her appearance 
ruffled the plumage o° all the other beauties, and profligate 
peers asked one another, ‘* Who is that young lady in the pink 
dress trimmed with sable?” She went forth on all these occa- 
sions arrayed for conquest, and she won fatal victories ; and 
when she went to the Pantheon again, her ‘ white and silver” 
crushed the bearts of old and young Foppingtons, who wonld 
have soid their salvation fora smile. From these scenes to the 
stage itself was a natural step, and the beantiful Mrs. Robinson 
appeared as ‘‘ Juliet” under the auspices of Mr. Garrick, who 
watched her from the orchestra. She lets us know how a 
** Juliet” ofa hundred years ago was attired. ‘* My dress was 
a pale pink satin, trimmed with crape, richly spangied with 
silver ; my head was ornamented with white feathers (?) and my 
monumental suit for the last scene was white satin, and com- 
pletely plain, excepting that 1 wore a veil of the most tranapar- 
ent gauze, which fell quite to my feet from the back of my 
head, and a stringof beads round my waist to which was sus- 

ded a cross appropriately faehioned*”’ More victory. The 
utifal but brainless Mrs. Robinson was * the rage,” and the 
foppish noodle, her husband, was rather proud of it. She had 
the way of life of a reigning princess, and, of course, ber 
** fashions of dress were followed with flattering avidity.” Ulti 
mately, most fatal victory of all, when dressed for ‘‘ Perdita,” 


the frail beauty, there was as much uncertainty as to the charac- 
ter she would assume as there was later when Martin Van Bushel 
used to ride in the Park on a painted pony, and Sunday specta- 
tors were wont to specalate on the color under which the pony 
would appear on that particular Sunday. So in the ‘‘ chariot of 
Love, Perdita reclined, on one day, a ‘paysanne,’ with her 
straw bat tied at the back of her head.” On the next day, in the 
Park, ** trimmed, powdered patched, painted to the utmost 
power of rouge and white lead.” -On another day, on horseback 
in the Row, she was a‘‘cravated Amazon;” and worst of all, 
‘be what she might,” rays Miss Hawkins, ‘‘the hats of the 
hionable pr ders swept the ground as she passed;” and 
so-styled gentlemen were in the seventh heaven when they were 
graciously perwitted to take the reins and drive this Venus of 
an bour in her wonderful phaeton. Among her outriders were 
the candidates whc hoped to be the next to hold the proud otice 
of Jebu to this entrancing Jezebel, and with them that babb ing 
fool, her husband. In this style it was Perdita’s delight to 
blaze before congregations leaving church. Miss Hawkins saw 
ber one day. ‘‘handed to her extravagantly extravagant vis a v.s, 
by aman whom she pursued witha doting parsion.” Bond 
Street beaus ** pirouetted to her carriage as she them." 
The end came at! st, and Perdita was obliged to withdraw from 
the game of life. Miss Hawkins naturally tells us how the crip- 
p ed Venus was dressed. ‘Ona table in one of the waiting- 
rooms in the Opera House was seated a woman of fashionable 





mation that a black net, ‘ prettily made and worn with colored 
ribbons,’ is an ical dress to wear every evening. The 
advice to study variety of ribbons and ornaments, ‘ that your 
husband may always have some fresh trifle to notice in your 
toilet,’ is more open to question. If the husband has a keen 
eye for distinctions of color or material all may go well. He will 
not forget to notice to-day that the ribbon is pink and plain, to. 
morrow that it is mauve and watered. It will be a constant sub- 
ject of interesting speculation with him whether his wite will 
come down to dinner with an enamel cross or a gold locket 
on her neck. But, rupposing that his interest in these details 
flags, that the wife is always giving him trifles to notice, and 
he always forgetting to notice them, is there not cause to fear 
that she may resent his indifference far more keenly than if 
she had never tried to charm him ont of it ? Generally speaking, 
iadeed it is in the details that this writer seems to go wrong. 
Thus there is some perfectly sensible advice about not forcing 
confidencs, not letting familiarity banish courtesy, nor retarn- 
ing rnd for rud A wife is warned not to say to her 
husband, ‘ Do you love me ?’ leat it should bore him. She is to 
try to behave so that he shall say to her‘ Do you love me?” 
How this question is to be answered might well have been left 
to a woman's own instinct. There is no need to put into her 
mouth the words; ‘Of course not, why shouldI?’ wih the 
stage directions that this little speech is to be accompanied with 
a smile ‘ which shall show him that you do not quite mean what 
you say.’ We fear on experiment this plan will be found quite 
as likely to bore a husband as the direct interrogative which is 
wisely forbidden. A wife may find it more difficult to vary her 
smiles than to vary her ribbons, and the weariness produced by 











of expression may be more serious in its consequences 


appearance, still beautiful but not in the fashion of beauty’s | than the weariness produced by sameness of personal decoration. 
pride. She was not noticed except by the eye of pity. Ina few | The points upon the writer lays most stress are the arrangemen‘s 
minutes two liveried servants came to her, and they took from |0fthe house, especially of the drawing-room, and the wife's 
their pockets long white sleeves, which they drew on their arms. | choice of subjects for conversation. As regards the first, not 
‘Lhey then lifter her up and conveyed her to her carriage—the | comfort only, but ‘ all the graces and prettinesses of life,’ are to 
then helpless and paralytic Perdita.” Soon after the doll was|e cared for, An imaginary objection, that the graces of life 
dressed for the last time, and was then put away for ever by the | are expensive, is disposed of by the remark that in most ugly 
sexton. houses it is not money that is wantiug, but ‘ thonght, care and 
The history of Perdita Robinson is among the most interest- | talent on the part of the mistress.’ This is a very comfortable 
ing of dramatic sketches; but you can no more mako a heroine | doctrine for the young housewife who has no spare coin in her 
of her than you can of Margaret Woffington. here were good|purse. She must make her drawing-room as pretty as she can, 
impulses in both; but both lacked the one charm, wanting which | #24, above all, she must make it the living expression of her- 
all other womanly charm availeth little. More nonsense has|Self. Everywhere there are to be signs of occupation. The 
been written about Mrs. Woffington than about her equally frail | Writing-table must display ‘its pretty knicknacks,’ a brightly 
sisters; but the nousense only shows the frailty which it strives | Colored skein of wool is to peer out of the workbasket, and the 
to hide. tables must be strewn ‘ with novels, periodicals, brochures, and 
There is some touch of romance in the history of Conway, an| books of poetry.’ If she has not ruined her husband with bills 
actor ot the first quarter of the present century. It is soon told. | for artistic furniture. she has still a chance left her of ruining 
Conway was a gentleman with great love for his art, a secret am-|tim at the nurseyman’s and the print shop. The flower vases 
bition to excel, and besides his ambition, a most sensative tem-| te never to be left empty, because even in London flowers ‘ can 
perament. He was the Romeo” to Miss O’Neill’s ‘Juliet,”|be procured at a small expense, growing in pots, or treshly 
when that lady, in 18:4, gave fresh grace to the stage, und, if gathered.’ Next she is told to avoid the cold look of uncovered 
Rogers may be trusted, stirred the jealousy of Mrs. Siddons, | alls by having ‘ plenty of good water-color engravings or 
who bad left it, Conway was, unfortunately, a Capulet ratner| Photographs.’ It is true there is a saving clause, ‘if you can 
overgrown. He could have almost looked down into ‘+ Juliet’s"| Procure them ;’ and it may be hoped that young housewives 
balcony! The critics of the day pelted him with ridicule. With | Will understand this to mean, ‘ if you have the money to pay the 
slight exception, they tuok no account of his talent, of the pro-| bill for them when they are sent home.’ Even then the abies 
mise of brighter results to be found in his earnest study and | bas its dangers. Good photographs are cheap enough, but a 
practice, The ill name given him raised up brainless enemies | Wall rashly covered with photographs chosen at random bya 
against him everywhere. Added ta whic’, in Rath, as if he had/young lady whose taste down to the time of her marriage 
not sufficiently suffered, old Mrs. Piozzi fel! in love with him !|bas been chiefly developed by the study of her friends’ 
Conway went to America, with bis talent and his evi]|Pphotographic albums may soon drive the husband to 
renown. The audiences there considered only the latter and| regretting the depised wall-paper. By that time, however, the 
thou. ht it a good joke to drive this accomplished but too tall | mischief will be done. Nails will have been driven in in every 
g ntloman and actor mad. Poor Conway, sailing from one| direction, and the advice to hide as much as possible of 
American port to another, took his opportunity to make an end | the wall-paper may have to be strictly followed because there is 
of the anguish of a true but unsuccessful artist. He plunged |%° little of it lett fit to be seen. In that case the drawing-room 
from the side of the vessel, on a moonlight night, and the Atlante | Will hardly ‘be a real pleasure to your busband to enter,’ even it 
Ocean became the actor's grave. to the wife herself it should be ‘ redolent of a certain mysterious 
Conway's fate recails to our mind that of Danvilliers, of the|Charm.’ Considering the financial catastrophe which by this 
French stage. He was the most tenderly passionate stage- |time is probably impending, it is prudent perhaps to tell the 
lover of the time, but he was terribly hard-featured. Audiences, | YOUDg housewife never to talk to her husband about domestic 
nevertheless, sympathized with him. Actresses were charmed |@conomy. He may, as the writer forebodes, ‘ be too much ine 
to have love made to tbem by a man who seemed to send every | clined to fidget about details,’ and for the present, at ali events, 
word of passionate affection to his lips from his heart. But Mme. | ‘ be the better for being led to think other subjects.’ ‘ Trifiing 
La Dauphine could not bear the inspired Cymon. She cried |8°58ip’ is not, however, absolutely prohibited between hustvand 
out, from her box, against his ugliness, so loudly that the actor}®24 wife. He is allowed to interest himself in ‘baby’s new 


himself could hear her remarks. He fought against this un- 
seemly foe by redoubling his efforts to please. All in vain. 
‘* He’s too ugly to feel !” cried the Princess. Danvilliers proved 
the Dauphine to be in error. He withdrew from the stage. A 
brain tever sent him to Charenton, where a boarder with the 
Freres de la Charite, the disappointed stage-lover died raving 
mad, in 1690. 
A closer parallel than the above may, perhaps, be found iu 
comparing Conway with a French actor of a time later than his 
his own, and who maybe remembered by at least inveterate 
play-goers in France. Seven years ago the appearance of Rou- 
viere as ** Hamlet” in Shakspeare’s tragedy, put into French, 
was an ‘‘event.” Rouviere wasa poet by sentiment; a painter 
rather in eager desire than in fact: and, by ambition, an actor. 
He had studied ‘‘ Hamlet’ as | etterton might have done. If 
there were a heart tothe mystery, be was the man to bave 
lucked it out. He deserved success and did not attain it. The 
ite audiences had been used to the (Zil Creve.” They recog- 
nizej neither talent nor genius in the acco uplisbed actor. They 


(‘* Winter's Tale,”) she touched what passed for the heart of the ridiculed bis interpretations, or, whet was worse, they remained 


Prince ot Wales ; after which, “a = was made that I 
should meet his Royal Highness at his apartments in the dis- 
guise of male attire.” Lord Malden (later, Earl of Essex) was 
the go-between. The Prince had seen her thus disguised 
on the stage; buat she objected for two reasons. ‘* The 
indelicacy of such a step, as well os the danger of 
detection, made me _ sbrink from the proposal.” 
Her delicacy was reconciled, and her fears of being found 
out wer: banished by the adoption of another course, 
** Perdita” bad midvight interviews with the Prince at Kew. His 
brother, the Bishop of Osnaburgb, handed her from her boat. 


mute and indifferent at the close of a scene or a soloquy to the 
elucidation of which he had devoted heart and hand. Like Con- 
way, Rouviere b a derer, but in bis own land. He 
took his ‘* Hamlet” with him to one strolling company or ano- 
ther, where his stupid comrades laughed at tbe intellectual and 
impassioned player, even while he was on the stage. The coun- 
try audiences could not understand him. The end came, not 
indeed, by suicide, but in the shape of intolerable misery, which 
effectually slew bim. When his death was announced, the Boule- 
vardiers protested that Rouviere was an artist, a genius, a true 
actor. Half the protest a year or two earlier would have been to 
him a life elixir. 








She takes care to tell us that on these occasions she “ always _ 


wore a dark colored habit,” and che declares that ‘ nothing 
could be more delightful or more rational than our midnight 
perambolaticns.” » rs, Robinson, nevertheless, looked forward 
to being the acknowledged mistress of the Prince, who suddenly 


Wives and Advisers. 





The Saturday Review engages attention for some advice to 


abandoned her to the jeers of the pity or all the women of the| young housewives in one of the papers which starts from the 


riod. She burried down to Windsor in the most exquisite of 
ittle phetons to know the reason why; but she had no reward 
for her trouble, and was nearly being rubbed on Hounslow 


assumption that marriage may be something more than a dreary 
routine, that some gleams of color may be introduced into the 


Heath, by the way. Her Cupid of a post-boy saved her by start. | dull grey of daily life,and that whether this iv done or not de- 
ing to a gallop, and she notably observes—*' | had then in my| pends mainly on women. It is their fault for the most part if the 
black stock a brilliant stad of very eonsiderable value, which | husband soon forgets that he was ever a lover. It is because 
could only have been possessed by the robber by strangling the |the household is stupidly managed, the drawing-room tasteless, 
wearer?” It was certainly all over with the brilliant career, |the dinner badly cooked, the wife listless and incapable. Upon 
though flashes of prosperity now and then lightened her path, |all these points the writer ha: suggestions to offer. ‘* With some 
before paralysis and poetry-writing for bread brought her to the |of these,” says the Seturday Review, whose commentary we 


sad final scene in 1800, at the age of forty-two. Her consola- 
tion here was in the filial devotion of her danghter. If Mrs. 


subjoin, ‘* there is no need to find any fault. They are either 
general enough to be safe or trifling enough to be harmless. No 


Robinson had beea able, she probably would have told us some- | usischief can come of the maxim never to‘ let your husband see 


thing of how, in her last illness, she looked in Brussels lace, or} you in any unbecoming or ungracefal 





dishabille,’ or of the infor- 


tooth, the purchase of a piano or a carriage, or my sister's en- 
gagement.’ There 1s something highly ingenious in the way in 
which an outlay of fifty o: a hundred pounds is slipped in sand- 
wich fashion between two subjects so little exciting to 4 man as 
a first tooth and a family love affair. But gossip is not to form 
the staple of a wite’s talk. She is to make herself a companion 
of her busband’s mind, and to this end she must set before her- 
self two solemn daties, The first ls to read the newspaper every 
day—‘ not the fashionable intelligence, but the political infor- 
mation.’ The young housewife must not expect to like this at 
first, but if she perseveres she will reap the double reward of 
interesting her husband and being interested herself. She will 
soon ‘ discuss eagerly the chances of Empire or Republic in 
France, or the passing of any important bill in Parliament.’ It 
is paying a great, but, we tear, an undeserved compliment tothe 
superior sex thus to take for granted the man’s interest in these 
subjects. What is a young housewife to do if, after she has 
ualified herself to discuss the chances of Empire or Republic in 
rance, she dinds that she bas to instruct her husband as well as 
to converse with him? Ifshe does not feel sble to do this, she 
had better make sure what itis in the newspaper 
band reads. It would be vexatious if it were to turn out, after 
she has got up the political information diligently for a month, 
that the only part her husband knows anything about is the 
sporting intelligence or the City article. Married women are 
bidden to * wage a never-ceasing war,’ to ‘ spea< with a never- 
ding protest,’ against cruelty and oppression ; the reason 
being that ‘all through the world arises the cry of suffering 
humanity,’ and great nations ‘ groan and travailin cruel wars 
and terrible convalsions.’ It seems a li'tle hard that the husband 
who is not responsible for these wars and convulsions should be 
cendemnea to listen toa never-ending protest againet them. 
Ot the two, Mr. Ruskin's suggestion that all the ladies of Earope 
should wear mourning in time ot war seems the less unpleasant. 
We have heard of a lady who went upstairs and sat in the cold 
rather than remain in the room with an old friend who took the 
wrong side in the French and German war, and if young house- 
wives can persuade themselves to be satisfied with a silent pro- 
test, we commend this mode of offering it to their best attention. 
It willat least save husbands, when their wives lament tnat 
they cannot themselves ‘tight in the arena of the world,’ from 
being tempted to reply, ‘J heartily wish you could; | might 
then have peace at home.’” 








Davunt’s Rock, which has been a dangerous obstruo- 
tion at the entrance of Cork Harbor, was atta cked by a power 
fal bale of gun cotton, in order to remove it, last week. The 
ruck however, did not seem much the worse for the explosion ; 


but immediately after it a iarge number of dead fishes were 
picked up by boatmen where the gun-cottom bad been fired, 
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Important Decision in Bankruptey. 


On December 22nd, in the Unstted States Dis- 
rict Court, N. Y., Judge Blatchford rendered 
big decis‘ov in the case of Thomas McKeon, 
bapkropt On the 11th of November, 1874, 


McKeon filed in this Conrt a voluntary pe’ition 
and was on the same day adjudged a bankrupt 
by the Register to whom the case was referred, 
and surrendered all bie property to the Regist r. 
He then iustituted proceedings for a composition 
with hie creditors under section seventeen « f the 
Bankraptcy Amendment act of June 220d, 1874. 
The position proposei was the payment of 
thirty cen‘’s on the dollar, t» be paid in cash in 
fall discharge aod eatisfaction cf all his debts. 
No time for makicg the psyment was specitied. 
The proposed composition was accepted by a re- 
solution which was duly passed and confirmed 
by the creditors, and other proceedings were had 
the result of which was that the Oourt accepted 
and confirmed composition by can-Ing such re- 
solution to be recorded and the other uecessary 
papers to be filed. This was done on the 15th o' 
December. The bankrapt now presen's to the 
O art a petityon eetting forth that be is derirou- 
of complying with the terms of the compovition; 
that, to enable him to do so, it is nece.cary he 
should resome his business and regain his credit 
aod standing in the business community, and 
that it is impo eible for him to do so until the 
proceeding: io bankraptcy are discontioued and 
hie property and books are reteased from the 
custody of the Register aad restored to his poe- 
session. He, there‘ore a-ke that this be d one. 
With this petition he presents to the Court a pi- 
per signed by a majority in namber and amouut 
of all his creditors, in which they eet forth that 
they are satisfied be is complying and fotends to 
comply with the provisions of the corporation 
80 accepted, and that it ie for tie best interest of 
al) concerned that the prayer of the petition 
shall be granted, and that they join in such 
prayers and request that it may be granted. 








avfficient to :efar to section 9 of the act of 1874 
which imposes on volunt»ry bankrup's, a8 a COu- 
dition of tbeir discharge, that they shall pay a 
certaia proportion of their debt: or obtain the 
a-sent of a certain portion of their creditors, 
while it imposes no such condition ov involun- 
tary bankruote; and 8 ction 10 of the ssme act 
ip involun‘’a’y caa%s makes void fraudulent c n- 
veyances mide to creditors within two monthe 
ani to other person: within three months before 
the filing of the petition iu baakraptcy, while 
in voluntary cages those periods are left to be 
resvectively f.ur months and six mootha 

It results from these views that the prayer of 
the petition must be deni. d 

RR 


Important Banking D cision in Englard. 


Tsz Riost to Srop Paru«nr or Ca'cKs— 
Faure or Oonsip ratios. — F. Ligirdl, who 
lately failed for a million povads, with vers 
small arsets bad overdrawo his acount with 
Glyn’s b's Londoa bink-rs nearly £84,000. 
and before bis fail.re. being azged to reduce hi- 
indebteIne.s, gave them an order on Misa, # 
wine merohant, for the proceeds of a bill of 
exchanges amounting to £1,999 3s, sold by L'- 
a\tdi to the latter. Miea accordingly gave 
Glyns’ h's check for the amount. and the latte: 
credited Lisirdi therewith, and presented it for 
payment ut 4 o'clock the day it was reovived, 
Meanwhile, Misa bad beard of L'zirdi’s failure 
and sent to stop pryment of the chock, which 
wai accordingly refused, returne! to Glyne’, 
and thers debited to Lizardi, The Glyne’ then 
sued Misa on the check and r c vered, ani the 
ca-e fioally came to the Court of Error io the 
Exch+quer Chamber, where it was argued on 


The main poist argued was, assuming that 
Ligardi’s bills were not paid, whether the failure 


of Ligardi 





Upon these papers the Court is ocw asked to 
make an order that the proceelings in bank- 
roptcy be discontinued, and that the Register, 
on payment of all fees and exp+nres, restore to 
the bankrupt all bie property. Sco'ion 14 of the 
Bank: uptey Amendment act of Jave 22nd, 1874, 
provides tuat ‘tall proccedings in bankruptcy 
may be discontinued on reasou:ble notice and 
heating, with the approval of the Court and 
with the assent in writing of such debtor and 
not less than one-half of bis creditors in namber 
aud amount; or in case all the creditors and 
euch debtor assent thereto, euch ciscontinuance 
shall be ordered and extered; and all parti-s 
sball be remitted, io either case, to the same 
tights and duties existing at the date of the fi!- 
ing of the petition for bankrup'cy; except eo far 


as such estate chal] bave been already adminis- 


tered aud dispored of.” Aitbough this provi 
sion fe enacted as an amendment toa eection of 


the Bavkrup'cy statute which a; p'ies solely to 


proceedings in involuntary cases, and although 


the expression ‘‘such debtor,”” occurring twice 


io it has relation properly only to ‘* the debtor”’ 
just spoken of—namely, the debtor against 
whom a petition is filed by creditors—yet if it 
were to be held that the provision applied also 
to voluntary cases it would still be n-erssiry, 
by its express terms, th.t before « discon.inu- 
ance Gould be ordered nnoder it the e sbon d be 
areascnable notice to all the creditors and « 
hearing of them and an approval by the Court 
of the propriety of such discontinuance. After 
teviewing-the facts at considerable }-ngth and 
adve ting to the law as applicable to them the 
Judge concludes by saying: 

Ido not intend to s1y that where there ha- 
been a composition in an involuntarily case be- 
fore acjudication there muet necersirily be-e 
discontinuance if the petitioning creditors ask it 
after a composition bas been confirmed by the 
Court. Far from it. Io every case the matter 
most be regarded with refcrence to the status of 
the case and the property when ths resolotion 
for composition was psered and with re‘erence 
tothe term of the resolut‘on. Bat although 
compositions may be prop: sed and accepted as 
well as in cares where there has been one, yet 
“evtors and creditors must be held to know that 
the relation of the Court to the property and to 
the creditors and to the procee ings is very dif- 
ferent where there bas been an adjndication 
from what it is where there bas been no acjadi- 
cation. This is known when the resolotion for 
comporition is eoted upon, and its terms can be 
erranged accordiog'y. in view of the then actoal 
situation of the property and the proceedings. 
If, in an involuntary case where there has been 
no adjocation, but there hes been a comprom‘se 
propose} and accepted, the terms of which Lave 
not yet been complied with, the effect of a dis- 
continuance belore snch «ompliacce may be to 
deprive the Conrt of summarily enforcing the 
composition and also of the power of resuming 
the bankruptcy proceedings, it is very ery for 
the creditors to provide, in the resolution for 
cor position, that there shall be no discontinu- 
ance or no gurrender of property to the debtor 
votil the trms of the composition have beer 
complied with. lo »n involuntery case, where 
there bas been no adjudication the general rule 


is that there may be a discontinuance wittout | dence with Dubuqae parties, finally telegraobing 
‘hat they would take 200 barrels of pork at » 
the petition, and without notice to the cretit r-.| certain price. This telegram was handed to the 
This should be borae in mind w! en a reco u’ on| company on the 16th, bat was not cent till the 
ifth In the meantime pork bad advanced in 


the arsent of any creditor «xcept thes: bringing 


for composition in such a cas i+ © nsidered 


It was contended by Mr. Watkin Willlama 


defence could be -et up. 


crecitore, 
Mr, Watkin Williams—Just eo, 


ore of the check for value. 


whether, when the check was paid to Glyne’ 


shether the pre-existing debt due from Liz rd 
to Glyns’ was consideration, It was contends 
on the per’ of the defendant, the appellant, ‘ha 


ci‘ed. 
The Court, after hearing Mr. Watkin Wil 
liame for some time, called upon the couns-! 
for Glyne’ to main'a’n the jadgment, and they 
proceed.d to do 8» on the ground that the pre- 
vious aod eubsisting debt was a good consid- 
eration. 
At the co-clusion of the argument, Lord 
Coleridge said the Coart would take time to 
consider their judgment 

The remarks which fell from the majority of 
the judges leave little doubt that the judgm-at 
will be for the baokers; bat it is usual ‘n cases 
of importsnce to take time to con-ider the 
grounds of the jadgment, ¢s, ecially where, as 
ia the present case, it may probebly be neces- 
sary to overiule an earlier case, 





Westsen Municipan Poxp.—The Portland 
Press says: ** A gentieman in thiscity has shown 
us 8 Jetter from an attorney of the town of 4m- 
boy, Il!.. stating that that municipality hus never 
paid the interest on its bonds, and never intende 
to pay either principal or ivt-rest if it cv avoid 
it Thisis certsinly a very frank declaration, 
and one not calculate to aid the negotiation vu! 
Westero municipal bonds,”’ 





ConetBuction or THE Banxrurrcy Law.— 
Michaels et al. ve. Port, assignee; ap eal from 
the Orcuit Court forthe Northern District of 
New York —This was the effisnce of « decree iv 
a cise in bankruptcy. the Court eustaininu the 
ruling below, that it wes necessary to ths jrrs 
diction of the D strict Ovurt that the petitioning 
creditor in the proceeding should be a creiitor 
vf he bankropts. and affiiming the decree on 
the merits. Mr. Justics Clifford delivered the 
op nion. 





Tae LiaBitity or 1z~RGesPaH COMPANIES FOR 
Dsxay.—A St Paul dispatch to the Chicago 
Tins 8 gives the following summary of a recent 
decision of the Minnesota Supreme Court: 

*« Beaupre & Keely of this city bad correepon- 


of consideration as between Lizardi and Misa 
could be set ap as againet the bankers, who 
were boldere of Miza’s check and were creti:ore 


who argued for Misa, the appellavt. that thie 


- at if 
a. pthnger py Oy | “~.» oun, & yan become deficed and woro and filthy to a degree 
ment because the consideration hie failed, be is should be replaced by @ currency fit to be h.o- 
aot the less entitled to refuse paym: nt to the 
payee’s bankers because they happen to b: his 


Mr, Justice Qisia however obee: ved that the 
uestion was whether Glyos’ were not the h oid- 


It was admit'ed that the sole question wa 


THE BEDEMPTION OF BANK NOTES. 


LETTER FROM TREASURER FPINNER TU A MFMBER OF 
” woers’, 

The following isa copy ofa letter front 

Treasurer Spinner to a prominent mem- 

ber of Congress: 


Texssony oF tre Uniten States, 
Wasutse'ox, Decem» r 17th, 1874. 

Your note of the 14 b iart. bas been rece'ved 
The paper that came with it ia berewi h retarn- 
ed to you, Init your co respondent asks * 1 
there are aoy reasons why this new burea 
should have been established,’’ and than gow or 
to denounce it as a * farce" ** and perfectly nav- 
tess.” He aeks for * light.’ Fron his obtuse. 
neas I thiok he needs it. Ha seem: to belong t 
a clase of bankers who have come ap within the 
last doze. years, and who from ‘he very p»culia’ 
atate of the currency, have never knowao apy- 
thing about redemption practically, and so hiv 
cone to consider their clroulating notes as as- 
sets, and vot a3 liabilities that they my be oill- 
upon to red- em. 

By the Nationa! Banking law all banke that 
were o ganisod under that law were required to 
keop a res srve fond io lawful money for the p y- 
meotef their deposits and the redemptio. of 
h tr circulation. of fifteyn or twenty-tive per 
cent... according tolocation, Thre--fifths of thir 
fand could be kept with the redemption ag -ncier 
»f euch banks io any of seventeen cities of the 
Union, All correct bankers saw tiis wis* « 
farce * and Congress agreelng with them, pa sed 
a law establishing a single agen-y for the re 
demption of the votes of all the national banks 
at the seat of Governm-nt, in lieu of the many 


7 ° .| bandred agencies ecat ered throuzh the United 
the 3rd instant. The Lon’. o Timen’s report save?) sg trom Boston to New O.leina and Sat 


Francisco, 
This was a emall boon grante/ to the wil 


place where they could procure the notes of the 
United States now, and specie by and by, in ex 
change for their national bank notes 
00 doubt the prim ry motive, but, inciden ally 
t wae desirable that the bank circulation which 
after two years’ usage with livtle renews!, hs 


iled by a decent people. 

Now, ip coos'dsrat on of this emall concession 
'o the people, Congress absolved all the b.nk 
from the duty of keeping any re erve fun 


ry the then oxisting law. Tule gave tie conn 
try banks the use of fifteen per cent, on thei 


cent, The five per cent. on the circulation d: 


; | Povited in the Freasory ae a redemption fund i 


more liberal to the banks than this? You 
correspondent, whom I b lic ve to be the Pieri 
dent of a national bank that is known to me 
proceeds avd says: “Our bille, torn, d face: 
snd the signaiu ¢s almost obliteratet, par 


people, who desired to have some accessible 


This war 


wh stever for ths redemption of their 6. culatin. 
notes, either at home or io any city, as rq fieu 


circulation, that onier the old law was locker 
there was conrideration from them for the|"P» and to the banks to cities twenty-five pe 
checs, and that this resolved itself into this— 
1y lw allc wed to be converted as a part uf the 
1 | feeerve require! to be kept for the payment o 
8s wes Bot as the debs Gos net Sue from bles aepusits held ty the banks, Could anything b 
self, but fiom L airdi, and for this ** Byles op 
Bills’ and a casa io the Common Pleas war 






































































the law imposes upon} the tauk= The great 
ye 1efi's bestowed by the law apon the bank: are 
‘ntirely and salfiahly overlooked, 
{t ia, however very gratifying to know that 
vith « very few exceptivos. certaialy not one in 
\ huaodred, the banka are well i leased, not only 
sith the provi-ion: of the law. butalso wih the 
nvsner io which it is being execute’, All the 
flicers of the nationa! banks, who have visit) d 
he agency and inenected ita workings. have, 
vithont a single exception, expressed their ene 
‘ire satief tion with its conduct. 
F. E. SPINNER 
Treasnrsr of the United States anid National 
‘ank Ridemp'ion Avent 
an 
Luastuitres of Nationsat Bayes aa Roxp 
SeELi’Bs.—The Ci-cuit Oonrt al'ting at Hagere. 
town, Md, has just d cide! a eult brong st by 
Mra. Saasn Wheel +r azaings! the Firat N tional 
Bink of Hogerstown to recover dam ig'a for de- 
ait the declaratina alleging thit by ths falae 
representations of the tel'er of the bank the 
Naintiff was indnced t) r-ceiv: two $590 North. 
‘ra Pacifi: Railroad Com -any’a bonda in part 
m ment fora draft of $1017 o1 New York, 
ehich she hid t:ken to the bank to have ool- 
ected A corresvoutent of the Baltimore Sua 
aaa: 
* Tt appeared from the evitence that the teller 
+n! oth or officers of the bink had hewn engaged 
in eel ing Pacific bonds, and received 24 pr cent 
comm'ssion, which was placed in the caso drawe 
tof the bank; and alao that the teller recom. 
aended the purchas» of the bonds to plaiotiff, 
0° hed nied having mid> the falae repr sentae 
iorg which sho alleged had induced her to pure 
hase; aleo that there wasa placard opin the 
nuk anocuncing that the b.ok was eelling such 
vonds, 
The Conrt inetructed the jary, “ that the Na- 
‘tonal Bank ct, on fer which the bank had been 
organized, limi ed ite action, to the porsnit of 
he obj cts spe ifie! in tht sc’, and that the 
rchese and sale of euch bonds was not withio 
ta chittered powers; and «lthongh they might 
ind from the evidence that John D. N-weomer, 
‘e bank's ‘el er fraudulently induced the plain- 
iff to pu chase the b: nia bv representing to her 
hat th y were a good investment, or that the 
nk would take them back if she got tired of 
hem at th: price she pai! for them, or by frand- 
vently re, resent ng to her that Dr, Smith had 
urchased $10000 of them as a good and 
safe Investment, and that she was induced by 
bere representations to purchace them, and war 
'] hereby demuifi-d, sti!l she could not recover in 
his action against the bank.” 
The verdict, of course, was for the defen. 
‘ant, and exceptions were reserved by the coun- 
ol for the plaintiff. and th» case will go to the 
Jourt of Ajpeale, 


‘ 


. 


. A OAR 18 NOW IN USE On Onw of the French rail 
Tl roads to which the Ressem -r steamer system har 
haen applie*, The car is hung on elastic spring», 
snd the motion while traveling ie said to be al- 
m ast imperceptible, 











through the bauds ofc erks having no interest 
cut their sil.ry, pe ha 8 com, etent—if so, 
wherefor ? asd we yet an order to remit 
greenbacks to rejieem our currency, a portion of 
which may be, and is io some cs 8, counterfel’, 
There are other features that might justly be 
criticised, such as iucreas-d expenditure to 
banks, loss of deporit-, &, &c., tut if you cau, 
please tell ms what ee urity we have, that we 
are not every day giving good greenbacks for 
worthless counte: feits '’ 

Now, it is wel kuowo to the writer cf the 
above that there are no counterf-it-, and ther) 
newr bave been auy, on his bank, aod tbat 


i 














Hrow fteg, an 


Bat for the information aud sstiefsction of 
others, who h.ve an interest in banks on wh oe 
dutes there ere counterfeits, | de-tte (0 say tha 
there is no pvc: where cu ef it nites woul 
oe more sikely to be d-tcted than at th 
agency. The psrons+moyl-yed io the maui; u- 
ation of na ivual bink votes were 8 lecte! fur 
he purpus~, aud they ae nearly oll of th-o 


of the 


th 
mdemp fon come fom tavke. It is hardly FP sate 


probsbl- thatthey would take couuterfeits and | Progress. 
coud them to this: flics for redewptio: with an 
almus: dead certainty of de ection bere and con- 
sequent los tu tien 

All potes that coms lee fir redemption are 


msvy times oftener, by exp ra io the business 
vetWeen the time of thic rec ipt in aud ‘be 


be Contioller cf the Currency, where b y are 
-ounted aud crit’c.liy exawiued by other ex 
,eru, 
aud pew notes issued in their stead, they are jo! 
passed upon and certified tu be correct io ev. ry 
particalar aod in all :espec 8, by the agents o 
the bauks themselves 
“onal security that the Bureau of E igraviug 
sud Printiug is here in the department, ro thst |tion, New York. 


Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“Every Saturday’ merged in The Living Age. 
Professor Max Muller, Pre 
f avor tyndall, Dr W.B. Car- 
ipente , P of. Huxley, Hon, 
W.K. Gladstone, the Duke 


tn hony Foude, ©. Kimgse 
ley. Macenew Arnold,A‘ thar 
4“elps Anthony ‘ elles 
Mr. Muloch, "iss Thacke- 
rey, Mre. Olt; hant, 
Black, George MacDonald, 
Krckmann-Chaitriav, Iva« 

urguent. © J av Ingelow, 
Alfred Teunysen, 
many other most eminent authcrs, 
are represenied in the pages of 


ber fore bi-captious remarks »8 far as bis bank ° 9 es 

sud 18 int: reste is concern d, are gratuitous. Littell =} Living Age. 
> 

In 1875, it will furnish to its readers the productions 

of the ablest authors, above named avd mu 


«he's, as contamed in the urrivaled periodical litera- 
ture of Europe; embracing the Seiial and Short Stories 


EADING FOREIGN NOVELISTS, 
and an amount umapproached by any other 
p ttod - alae wold, of the most valuable 
Eperia, Vers p arly all the uotes receiv. d tor [the yoremost Ensaylele Scicutiele, Orittes, Dioceses and 
Editors, representing every depa.tment of Knowledge and 


A weekly magazine, of sixty-four pages, Tat Lrvixe 

Aor gives more than 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo pages ot reading matter yearly. 
‘ It presents in an inexpensive form, consi ering its amount 
oaudied aod in-pected ot least seven times, and jof matter, with freshnes:, owing to its weekly issue, and 
with a Satisfactory Completeness attempted by no other 
publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tiles, 
‘ . . [Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
time v their going o t of this offi e, From this] Biographical, Historical and Political Iuformation, from 
flice they ure rent cancelled, to the office « {| the entire body ot Foreign Periodical Literature. 
It is, therefore, invaluable to every American reader, 
as the only TuoRovon as well as fresh compilat‘on of a 
. generally inaccessible tut indispensable current litera- 
And, finally before thy are de troyed |ture—indiszensable because it embraces the productions 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


“It rerroduces the best thoughts of the best minds of 
‘ben thre ig the addi- the civilized world, upon all toj ics of living interest.”’— 


“ The best of all our eclectic public.tionr.”’—-The Na- 
















































roctor, Jas, 


Robert 


is avy cise of resi doubt, the pote can be sub 
wit-d and its genuiseness passed upon by. th. 


facture, 


** If it be suggested that there views of th-| price and Beanpre & Keely sued for tne ciffer-| '© «8 Brest as that which wasincu:red in forme: 


statute may have the effect tou embariacs both 
debtcra and creditors in proceedings for com- 


ence. 
entitled to recover price of 





ge and not fo: 


The court decijed that they were only 


‘im-s, when there wos @ real redemp ion to 
ike services perfurmed by certain city banks fo 


position in voluntary cates as compared with | lose r salting from an advance of pork, the dam-|¥'her bauks. 


like proceedings in involuntary c as, it will be 
found that the statute bas other provicions 
which seem to discriminate, without spparent 
Cause, between voluntary and {nvoluctary pio- 
ceedings to the prejudice of the former, Itis 


-_ 


ages claimed not arising natorally from the de- 
fendante’ breach of contract, ani not being such 
as may reasonably be suppused to have been :oa- 
templated by the parties, when making the con- 
tract, ae the proble rerr)* of the breach, 





ut deposite in conseqaence of the law that au 
(ho.2.8 this redemption. Bat perhsps this ide» 
is pot any mure imeginiry than ;ome «i th 
‘vtber supposed disadvantages that, i ig alinged 








Vely persovs who were epgaged iv i'é wauu-|tertainment and instruction.”—Hon. Robert C. Winth op. 


As to the expenses, I do not think that it will 


I fsil to comprehend bow there can be # lore] ot 2° $10.50 (covering prepayment of postage on both period- 


* And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every week.” 
—The Advance, Chicago. e 
“A pure and perpetual rerervoir and fountain of en- 


















«The best periodical i: America.”’~-Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 
“It is indispensable to every one who desires a thorough 
compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy in 
the literary world.”— Boston Post. 
Ga Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the 
New Voroumy and New Year. 
PUBLISHED WKEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage; 


icals), Tne Livine AcE and either one of the American 
four-dollur mouthly Magazines (or Harper's Weekly or 
Bazar, or Appleton’s Journal weekly) will be sent for a 
year ; or, for ¢9.50, Tae Livine Aor aud Sciiimer’s St 


Nicholas. 
Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston, 
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INSURANCE. 


OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
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OFFICE OF THe 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 287Tu, 1874. 
Z@” THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THI 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31ST DE 
CEMBER, 1873: 


Pre * (ums received on Marian Risks from * st 

Jan.. 1873, to 3ist Dec., 1873....+eeeeeee+ $6,511,114 22 
Premiums on Policies not "marked off ist Jan- 

UATY, 1B7B.ccececcererecccsccoreecsssevees 2y212,160 ri 

Total amount of Marine Premiums... «8,723,274 9: 

No Policies have been issued upoa L — 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
Proms pe fel oft f Ist J 1873, 

emiums marked off from Ist January, 1873 

to 3lst December, 1873. ercccreocces «+#6,200,016 ? 
Losses me during th 


seeccccccessoee sosereosSes 






960,882 49 





iums and E 

—- aot ee Oe aan 319 26 

The Co Company has the enn a viz.: 
United States and State of N 

City, Bank and other Stocks... 

Loans secured by Stocks and othe 







Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 467,000 0% 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estipwted at....... 422,894 66 

mium Notes and — Receivabl 833,302 2. 


2 
SEE RAN cetntcacceere "521,340 If 


Total amount of Assets....++0++++0+-$15,613,642 5. 

SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi 

cates ot profits,will be paid to the holders thereof, or the r 

legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paii to the holders thereof, or their lega | 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febiu- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will {cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of pavment 
and cancelled. Updn certificates which were issued fo 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company ss wav year ending 
31st December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 


3. D. Jones, Wittus A. Wess, 
Cus aies Denne, Suerrakp Ganpvy, 

W H. H. Moose, Gorpoy W. Burra, 
Hesxry Co.t, Freperick Cuauncy, 
Lewis Cuntis, Cuaazes P. Borvert, 


Francis Skwwwy, 

eT. B. Minturn, 
Rosert L. Stewart, 
Wits E. Borger, 
James G. DeForest, 
ALexanpkr V. Bia¥ F, 
Cnuar.es D. ore u. 
Josian O. 
Cuaaces Hl, Riases uw 
Avoiren Lemorne, 
Geoxor W. Lane, 
Ava T. Sackett, 
Tuomas F. Younas, 
Simon De Visse un, 
Horace Gray. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
OCUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-Presid-~ 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-Presi?»- 


— 


Cuarcxs H. Russet, 
Low«.u Hotsroot, 
Rovat Puerrs, 

Tavip Lane, 

Jamus Bryce, 

Daniet 8. MILLER, 
‘Wa. Srvacis, 

Niewnr K. Booent, 
Witiiam E. Donor, — 
Josern GautarD, JR), 
C. A. HAND, 

James Low, 

Joun D. Hewcert, 

B. J. Howtaxn, 

Beyz. Bascock, 
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WILLIAM FISHER & SONS 
Bankers; Stock and Note Brokers. 
P. O. Box 608. ___ BALTIMORE. Mia. 


Execute with care, Commission orders in ST( «Kt 
BONDS and COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


Special attention given to VIRGINIA SECURIT) LEr, 
SOUTHERN KAILV.’ Y BONDS and SECURI/IE:, 
andCOMMERCIAL FE. ’ER. 


New You. Correspondents : 
Hallgarien & Co., Creenbaum Bros, & (n, 


Iron and Steel Rails. 

Railroad Securities Negotiated. 

William A. Guest & Co., 
17 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
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Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 


tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 


Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
hagen. 


York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 


fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with economy. 


Srare or PENNSYLVANIA, 
State or Vircinia, 
Stare or Georota, 
State OF FLonipa, 


ships are unsurpassed, by those of any other line. 


Australia, Thursday. .Dec. 31 Utopia, Saturday....Jan. 9 
Ethiosia,, Saturday.. 


to 
Return tickets issued at reduced rates. 


other first-class line. 


pany’s offices, 7 = 


STEEL PENS. 





NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
‘ NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
0¢0 in gold) on each of its Vevsels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The m6st southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Compary to avoii Ice and HEapLanps. 


Tons. Tons. 
SPAIN...cccceee cooceee eA] SORADA.-00-- ooeee4276 
EGYPT .ccoccccccceccece 5089 GREECE ...........4310 










ITALY.. 
FRANCE. 


.-4340 THE QU. ..°-“asto 
ee .-.3678 ENGLAND... 
HOLLAND.. 13847 HELVETIA 
DENMARK 2... ceeeeeee 3724 ERIN 


One ot the above steamers wiil leave New York every 


weeee 





every Thureday, and fo:tnightly to London direct from 
New York 

‘abin pa‘sage to Liverpool... oeeeee870 and $8C 
Pre aid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 


*tecrage passage at greatly reduced prices. 
Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
3ristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 


The Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and the 
argest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
re spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 


F. W. J. I1URST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE STATE LINE. 








CUN ARD LINE. 


EsTaBLisHep 1840. 


The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers aoe Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
21 Guineas, ae to accommodation. 


FROW N2W LURK O4 BOSEON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, 9100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
Steerage, at lowest rates. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all Looe of Europe, at lowest rates. 

rough Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean 
For Freight and eabin 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, } 
For ae passage, at ut Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


‘AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Neamers—FROM PHILADELPHIA : 
INDIANA... oe . Tav BSDAY, oe 2 


ge, apply at the Company’s 








*ABBOISFORD. 
PENNSYLVANIA - i 7 
4 ILLINO!S ..... 2 Dec. 24 
@ GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST, | OHIO....-.--+0000+ i ee 
4 Ce Rates of puseaze pay able i in currency : 
LONDONDERRY, & Cabin, $100 and 375 ad Cabin and Steerage, at 
Srare or Nevapa, 


STATE OF INDIANA, 
STATE OF ALABAMA, 
| Strate or Lovistana, 
State or MINNESOTA. 
Sailing every other Saturday from the Company’s dock, 
ier No. 36 Noith River, New York. 
Weekiy Sartnos iy June. 


The accommodations and provisions provided on these 


RATES OF ma me 
Cabins —$70 and $89, gold 
Return Tickets—3120 and 3140, —" 
Intermediate or Second Cabin—850 currency. 
Steerage as low as by any other first-class line or route. 
Steerage office 45 Broadway. 
For dates of sailing. apply to 

AUSTIN a we cO., Agents, 





reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po Nor carry 
ntermediate Pas ssengere. 


“RED STAR LINE,” 


NEW YORK — aegis 


Stea 
VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 
COLINE, 


sailing Twice a Monta 


Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, 260; Steerage, reduced rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 


ll Drafts on England and Ireland. 











72 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN F. EARLE, » No. 60 Clark street, Chicago. 
H. F. MAGEE, No. 136 state street, Boston. 
GEO. H. LEAF, No 531 Chestnut st., Phil 


ANCHOR LINE. 


New York and Glasgow. 





dailnhi 
P 








STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 
from Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 


Jan. 2\Bolivia, Saturday. ..Jan. 19 


RATES OF PASSAGE — PAYABLE IN GOLD. 

TO GLASGOW, LIVEKPOOL, apey ~peeede 
QUEENSTOWN OR BELF. 

Cabin, $50, 60 and #70, 








INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 





“HAND ‘BOOK 


Sterling Exc hange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0, H. CROSBY, 19 William, &t.. N.Y, 


PRICE, $2.00. 


ARKANSAS SECURITIES, 


Parties Holding Past-due Coupons ot the 
Bonds of 











@@™ Drafts issued for any amvunt at lowest rates. 
Send for circulars, ey Same Sates i to Com 


ENLERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 





Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 





To California, Japan and China, 


via Panama. 


RALES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including al) necessaries for the tmp.) 
New York to San Francisco—Cabin, $100 ; Steerage, 
$50, currency. 
San Francisco to Yok» hama, $250, gold. 
San Francisco to Hong Kou, $300, gold, 
Steamers leave Pier 42, North Kiver, New York, a> 
follows: 
Acarvtco, Com. A. G, Gaay, Jan. 2, 1875, 12 noon. 
Coron, Capt. Z, L. Tannen, Jon. 16, 12 noon. 
And every alternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
with all steamers for Central American and South 


| Pacifie ports. 


RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


ts Published Every Saturday, by | 
JOHN HILLYER, 


34 and 16 Soutt Wiliam iam Street, NEW YORK CITY | 
#IVE DOLLARS PER 49} 4NNUM in Advance 


Extva steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
| despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity muy 
require. 

Steamers leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
follows: 


Garat Repusiic........ é- kaminnsoaeheenenaee January 2 
Vasco D& GAMA...6- eee .. eecese secececece...daBuary 16 
COLORADO -ceesececeeecerecceoeesece: eo.seee. January 3) 
| Crvy OF PRKING.......66.000ceee Oreseee e++-» February 13 
BEAGBA. occ crcccccccccscccccveseeccceccoccce February 2g 


ma. freight and passage, or Seatinen information, ap,> 
oe Company’s Office, on wharf, foot ot Cana! street, 


ork. 
| kuFUS HATCH, 
Managing Director 


pi 


H. J. BOLLAY, 
Supermmtendent. 


MONROE COUNTY, ARKANSAS. 


will please correspond with Jacks & 
Co., Bankers, Helena, Ark., who hold the 
funds collected to pay said coupons. 


A. H- HARRIS. 


Treasurcr of Monroe COunty. 


wears, Ark August ve, 1874. 


N Ew YORK 
Loan and Indemnity Company 


229 Droadwav, corner ier Barclay Street, N.Y, 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Yransacta GENERAL BANKING BUSINSsSS, 

Receive 1 FPOSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT 
saying INTEREST on DAILY BALANCES. 
CHECKS on this Company pass through 

the CLEABING 2. 0USE, 

Xeceive TKUSTS and FINANCIAL AGFNCIES 
avep trapsier-books, r- gister STUCKS, and act as TRUS 
1 EEs tor RAtLRUADS and other corporations aud for 
odividuals. 








WILLIAM H., FOSJER, President 
AN UREW McKINNBY, Vice-Presideui. 





ClBACI ORS 


“4 W. Park, 
Prosver P. Shaw, 
Alexander E Orr, 
Wilham B. Ogder 
Aaron Clailin, 
George H. Brown, 
Obristop her Meyer, 
G P. Lowrey, 


JOHN 1. BANKER, Seoretas 


Ubaries Stanton 
John 1. Cheever, 
4be Denison, 
ever th. Bissell, 
VuliamH. Breeden 
fohn G. Hoyt, 
William Foster, Jr., 
3. M. Vaw Sort 

A Mowe 

















MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS, 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 





SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


|STEEL PENS. | 


These Fens are prised in 15 
bgR Onx Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873, 

and the sale is continually increasing. 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cele- 
Srated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness of 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 

GS To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 
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APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 
The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New American CycLopepia was completed in 1863, sinca 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal development 
which have taken place in every branch ot scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishers t+ 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ‘* The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has mado a new work of 
reference an imperative want. 
The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re.o- 
lations have occurred, involving national changes otf 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and « new course 
of a and industrial activity has been commenced, 
to our geographi ge have 
been nan by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought inte 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulors. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the detiils 
ate as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now te 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In paring the present edition for the press, it has 
rding editors to bring down the 


acco! ly been the aim of 

information to the latest le dates, and to len a ap 
accurate accc unt of the most recent discoveries in ce, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of ; =: newest 
inventions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of tLe progress of political and 
historical events. 
‘The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 

ing it on toa 6' termination. 
"ene of the original stereotype plates have bmn used, 


2 to Sod) 





but every page has been printed on new type, fo: in 
es anew Cyclopedia, with the same 

its predecessor, but with a far greater expe 
diture and with such improvements in its composition as 
have — suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
know 


The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater —~ and force te 
the explanations in the text. ‘They embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scener y, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics ané 
mauufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their aitistic excellence; the cost of their execution 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on d>- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc avo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand tag Engravings. 
and with colored Lith hic Maps. 


PRICE AND STYLE F BINDING 
In extra Clott, per WOlcccccccccccccccceses$S 
In Librarv Leather, per Vol.....ccccecccess 6 00 
1n Half Turkey Morocco, pet Vol.c.scesseees 4 00 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per Vol....see00- 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
In Full Russia, per Vol....ccccccccseeceseslO OO 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes 1 
compiction, will be oe once in two months. 
*,* Specimen tf the “American Cyclopeediag 
\acteer ¢ type, i! enon, etc., will be sent gratis, cr 
application. 
First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
x 











Addres »<e Pyblishers, 
l. APPLETON & ©0., 
549 & 561 Broadway, NEW YORK, 














